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Pressure on Foundations. 


yeUFFICIENCY of founda- 
tions, it is almost needless 
to say, is ever the first 
source of anxiety to the 
architect and builder. Nor 
is that anxiety unjusti- 
fiable. When itis required, 
as so often happens at the 
present day, to erect gi- 
gantic edifices on weak 
and treacherous soils, it 
may well tax the highest 
constructive skill to sup- 
plement the weakness of 
the natural foundation by 
such artificial preparations 
as shall enable it to sustain 
its massive and costly bur- 
den with safety. 

Even in constructions of 
an ordinary character, the 
same remarks apply, though in 
less degree. The safety of a 
structure may be imperilled, or its 
cost unduly increased, according as its 

foundations are laid with insufficient 

‘ stability, or with provision for security in 
excess of its requirements. When it is considered, 
therefore, that the precise conditions of safety 
are generally capable of being calculated with 
as much practical accuracy in this as in any 
other part of a construction, it is unpardonable 
that any liability to danger or loss should exist 
from the imperfect comprehension of a subject 
of such vital importance. 

Yet it cannot be denied that there appears in 
many instances, much deficiency in the know- 
ledge of the first principles which regulate this 
branch of the constructive art. The practice, 
not only of the workman, but of the otherwise 
educated architect, is often based upon empirical, 
rather than upon exact and scientific principles, 
So far as the laying of foundations is concerned. 
It may therefore be advisable to attempt to 
classify these principles in a somewhat syste- 
matic manner, so as to be available for convenient 
reference in the majority of cases occurring in 
practice. 

The nature of the soil to be built upon is 
evidently the first object for consideration ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to say, that soils vary in 
their strength or bearing-power as much as in 
their geological formation. They range from a 
soft or semi-fluid condition,—such as that of 
marsh, mud, or silt,—through all intermediate 
stages, to the condition of the hardest rock. 
The inherent strength of the soil itself, and the 
load to be sustained upon a given unit of its 
surface (which is usually taken in practice as a 
Square foot), has accordingly in the first place to 
be considered. 

Where the soil is incapable, from its inherent 
capacity of resistance to pressure, of sustaining 
the incumbent load of the structure to be placed 
directly above it, it is then the duty of the con- 
structor either to increase its bearing power by 
artificial applications, which shall augment the 
Strength of the bearing surface immediately 
= the superstructure to the required extent ; 
to per by widening the area of the foundations, 
oars and enlarge the bearing surface to 
within Bis that that surface shall contain 
eri : the necessary resistance to pressure 
ba © circumstances of the case require. 

4€ means by which these results are arrived at 
will form the second branch of the inquiry. 











The materials commonly used for these pur- 
poses and the amount of bearing-power obtained 
by their use, will also require to be described. 

Soils of a soft and even semi-fluid character 
are capable of being treated with great success, 
as regards the improvement of their capacity for 
sustaining structural weights. The well-known 
instance of carrying the original Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway over the Chat Moss is one 
of the most remarkable cases of this nature, 
The fluid moss along the intended line of railway 
was first thickened by throwing into it a quantity 
of earth, just as water is thickened into paste by 
the addition of flour. When the soil was thus 
improved, though still in a partial state of 
fluidity, it was covered by a broad and thick 
layer of fascines, which floated on the viscous 
soil like a raft upon water. Upon this the rail- 
way was formed; and the result amply justified 
the marvellous foresight of the great engineer 
who introduced the railway system into England. 

On reviewing this operation, it will be seen 
that a double process contributed to the suc- 
cessful result. As the original soil nearly 
approached to the fluidity of water, it might be 
assumed to be incapable (or nearly so) of 
carrying any superstructural weight. The first 
operation, therefore, was to increase the solidity 
of the soil by the addition of a more solid 
material, which, commingling with it, should 
impart to it a certain amount of sustaining 
power. This having been effected, the next 
operation was to cover the improved soil with 
layers of fascines of such a breadth that the 
surface which they covered should contain an 
inherent bearing-power sufficient to sustain the 
weight of the railway and the trains. It then 
became a safe operation to lay the railway on 
the fascines. 

This leads us to the principle on which the 
bearing-power of all soils should be calculated. 
Every soil is capable, as above mentioned, of sus- 
taining a certain weight upon each unit of its 
surface, which varies in a scale proportionate to 
the solidity of the soil. The bearing-power of a 
soil approaching in fluidity to water itself may 
be assumed, as above mentioned, at zero, or the 
lowest point in the scale; and the bearing-power 
of the hard rocks may be assumed as the 
highest ; and if these bearing-powers be taken 
at from 0 to 30 tons per square foot, it will be 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. Be- 
tween these extremes lie all the intermediate 
soils of weak rocks, shale, gravel, sand, clay, 
loam, silt, &c.; with the varying degrees of 
bearing-power inherent in each. Supposing, 
therefore, that the soil is capable of bearing a 
pressure of three tons per square foot with 
security, it follows, of course, that either one 
square foot of foundation must be provided for 
each three tons weight in the entire structure ; 
or, if this be impracticable, that the bearing- 
power of the soil must be increased by such 
means (piling, for instance), as will bring it to 
the requisite standard of sustaining force. 

The first operation, therefore, is to ascertain 
the weight of the structure. This is done, it is 
hardly needed to say, by calculating the cubical 
quantities of the whole of the various materials 
in the structure, and ascertaining from thence 
the exact weights which will come upon the 
foundation. If these weights be not equally 
distributed, care must, of course, be taken to 
ascertain the proportion of that weight carried 
on each part of the foundations, and of propor- 
tioning the area of that part accordingly. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that in a warehouse the floor- 
joists run from back to front; it is then evident 
that the back and front walls only willcarry the 
weight of the floors and of the goods placed upon 
them, which will render it necessary to strengthen 
correspondingly the foundations of the front and 
back walls above those of the sides. Again, 


suppose a shop-front to be carried on an arch, 
or a girder having its bearings on piers at each 


end of the building, it is manifest that the weight 
of the whole superincumbent structure, instead 
of being distributed equally along the front wall, 
will be carried on the end piers only, the founda- 
tions of which should be made of a suitable 
capacity. 

The weight on the foundations, so calculated, 
should also include all extraneous loading which 
may be incidental to the structure. Thus, in a 
bridge, the foundations of the piers should in- 
clude, not only the weight of the materials of the 
pier itself, but that of the girder or arch, with all 
the supplemental parts which compose the super- 
structure of the bridge ; and also the extraneous 
loading which comes upon the bridge ; the whole 
being, of course, ultimately supported on the pier 
foundations. This extraneous loading varies in 
amount according to the nature of the structure, 
and can generally be ascertained beforehand with 
tolerable accuracy. Thus ina railway-bridge it is 
usual to calculate the weight of the trains at 
from 1 ton to 1} ton per foot run, for each single 
line of railway. On a road bridge, the usual 
load assumed is from one half cwt. to one cwt. 
per superficial foot; the load of a crowd of 
persons standing as close together as prac- 
ticable having been ascertained by many ex- 
periments to be a little more than three-quarters 
of a hundred weight per square foot. In a ware- 
house the weight on the floors should be ascer- 
tained in each case, as it varies according to the 
nature and quantity of the goods which it is 
required to store; about four or five cwt. per 
square foot, being, perhaps, an average amount. 
In ordinary floors, the weight may be safely 
assumed as similar to that on a road bridge; it 
being understood in both these cases, that the 
effect of a crowd of persons in motion consider- 
ably increases the strain on the structure, for 
which reason a load of 1 ewt. per square foot is 
more frequently assumed in practice as a safe 
amount. 

The weights on the foundations having been 
thus ascertained, and proportioned to each part 
of the structure, it is then necessary for the 
constructor to determine the number of tons 
pressure per square foot, which he will put upon 
the soil on which the building is erected. In this 
respect it is curious to observe what great variety 
appears to exist in the practice of the most 
eminent engineers. Take, for instance, the pres- 
sure of foundations in solid London clay, which 
possesses, perhaps, a greater amount of uni- 
formity of bearing-power than any other soil 
ordinarily met with; and it is on record that 
the greatest engineers of the present day have 
varied no less than from 1 to 8 tons per square 
foot in the pressure which they allowed to be 
placed on the foundations of structures of the 
highest importance on London clay. In general, 
however, it may be stated that this soil will 
compress to a considerable extent, though with 
tolerable uniformity, under greater pressures than 
6 tons, and about 4 tons per square foot is re- 
commended in practice as a safe pressure upon 
stiff clay ; the foundations being presumed to be 
laid at such a depth as to be unaffected by the 
weather, or by any external cause, such as that 
of water settling in them which will soften the 
soil on which they rest ; or of deep excavations 
being made in their immediate vicinity, which 
will allow the clay under pressure to escape or 
ooze away from beneath the building. 

The weaker descriptions of clay soils, such as 
loam, for instance, and also the stronger descrip- 
tion, such as indurated clay or shale, as well as 
soils of similar strength, such as chalk, &c., vary 
in bearing-power in degrees which it is impos- 
sible here to indicate, and the practical judg- 
ment of the constructor will determine in each 
case the amount of pressure they can be trusted 
to sustain. 

The beds of solid gravel which overlie the 
London clay in many places, and are of common 





occurrence elsewhere, form, when of sufficient 
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thickness and uniformity, one of the firmest and 
most unyielding of the ordinary soils. They 
may safely, under these circumstances, be loaded 
with double the pressure which can be put upon 
London clay with safety. Where they oecur but 
casually, however, or in thin and partial beds, it 
is preferable to carry the foundations through 
them till a uniform soil is reached; as other- 
wise they may give rise to unequal settlement 
and to damage to the structure in consequence. 

The soils of sand will be next considered. 
They vary from a compact close sand with a 
clayey bind perfectly impervious to water (which 
is found in the bed of the Thames and else- 
where), through all conceivable varieties of 
coarseness, looseness, and porosity. Porous 
sand soils, as a rule, are unaffected by stagnant 
water, but easily capable of removal by water in 
motion, and they require extreme care at the 
constructor’s hands where there is any proba- 
bility of the latter occurring. In this case, the 
only course is to lay the foundations so deep that 
there shall be no probability of their being laid 
bare by the scourizg power of the current. 
Perhaps the most difficult of all engineering 
work is the foundation of bridge piers in a deep 
soil of this nature which is subject to the action 
of running water in ariver ; and the contrivances 
adopted in such cases for securing the founda- 
tions present the most interesting examples 
known to us of modern engineering resources. 

Up to a comparatively recent date, the means 
adopted in cases of this kind have been usually 
the erection of coffer-dams round the space to be 
occupied by the foundation of the pier; and if a 
solid soil could thus be reached within a moderate 
depth, the operation, though costly, became one 
of tolerable certainty. ‘The piles forming the 
coffer-dam being driven into the solid soil, the in- 
side was pumped dry and the loose material within 
the dam was removed, when the foundations 
were laid as on dry land. Where, however, from 
the porosity of the subsoil it was impracticable 
to remove all water from the interior of the dam, 
concrete made with hydraulic lime or cement was 
deposited in the bottom and raised till it reached 
the level of the lowest water-surface, when the 
building of the pier was continued upwards in 
masonry or brickwork till the level of the bear- 
ing of the superstructure was attained. Itsome- 
times happened, however, that a solid bottom 
was unattainable by any of these means; in 
which case the usual course was to drive long 
piles all over the foundation surface, over which 
the concrete or masonry foundations (as the case 
might be) were laid ; this process increasing toa 
large extent the bearing powers of the soil, even 
in cases where the piling failed to reach more 
solid strata. The piles forming the coffer-dam 
were cut off below the lowest water-level, in- 
stead of being wholly removed; the under. 
ground portion of them thus forming an addi- 
tional protection to the pier foundations against 
the effects of the current. 

It is evident that in this case the natural 
sustaining force of the lowest soil reached must 
be the measure of the pressure to be allowed on 
the foundation area of the structure; except in 
the case of piling as above mentioned, where the 
friction on the sides of the piles, as well as the 
resistance of their points or lower ends to sink- 
ing under the superincumbent weight, increased 
the sustaining power of the soil. We will carry 
on the subject in our next. 








THE WARWICKSHIRE MOVEMENT. 


A NovEL feature has recently appeared in the 
developments of our social progress. For good 
or for evil, a certain disintegration of classes, or 
rather of class organisations, has for some time 
attracted the attention of thoughtful men, as one 
of the most significant characteristics of the day. 
The number of trade-unions, strictly so called, 
has within the past few weeks been augmented 
by a union of agricultural labourers. The fact 
is one of no ordinary importance. We do not 
propose to follow the lead of some of our con- 
temporaries, and read to the rural labourer a 
homily on the blessedness of his lot, and the 
orying sin of ingratitude. Still less do we mean 
to excite the working population by expectations 
that can never be fulfilled. We wish to look at 
@ great national phenomenon in the clear light of 
historic impartiality. A great evil in all political 
discussions is the absence of dispassionate in- 
vestigation. Public speakers and public writers 
are but too apt to treat imperial questions from 
the very narrowest standpoint of class or of 
party views. A certain balance may result from 





the pitting of advocate against advocate. But 
that result rather resembles the oscillations of 
the pendulum than the stability of a well-poised 
structure. When all are more or less advocates, 
the tenure of the scales of justice is committed 
to blind chance, or to the no-less blind decision 
of an ephemeral majority of voices. Unless 
more of the judicial spirit, and less of that of the 
special pleader become developed among our 
public men, we cannot but anticipate bad con- 
sequences. 

Great organic changes in national condition 
may be effected in two very different ways. 
They are either the natural consequences of 
growth, whether in number, extent of territory, 
or the physical or intellectual improvement of a 
people, or they are the result of legislation ; or it 
may be said, they are either the causes or the4 
consequences of a change of laws. Inthe former 
case, this change is gradual, often almost imper- 
ceptible,—always irresistible. Such, for instance, 
was the gradual change with regard to the right 
to dispose of property by will that developed 
itself in the history of Rome. Very often, in 
such cases, the letter of the ancient law, if 
indeed it be written, remains intact, while the 
spirit of the innovation has deprived that vene- 
rable form of its original efficacy. At other 
times, a law, admitted to be effete, is by common 
consent removed from the statute-book. This 
silent and necessary change in the laws of a 
people, a phenomenon resembling the organic 
growth and change of a living being, is that 
which accompanies the vigorous growth and full 
maturity of races. It is uninitiated by party or 
personal selfishness; and as it is the result of 
actual change, and not the effect of a mere 
vague wish to better matters, it is unattended by 
convulsion or misfortune. In the ancient world, 
and to this hour, among Semitic and Turanian 
races, the hatred of innovation is the strongest 
bond of the social system. 

On the other hand, we see, especially among 





which the latter would have been ashamed, ig 
now an every-day thing. The bond with the 
labourer is loosed ; and the labourer is looking at 
the matter, at last, from his own point of view, 
He may not exactly appreciate the position, but 
who is to blame for forcing him into it? The state 
of the matter is this. That which the opponents 
of all education, all culture, all change, predicted, 
is coming to pass. It was inevitable that such 
should be the case unless due precaution were 
taken. The hands of the clock cannot be stopped 
without stopping the entire mechanism. That a 
rural labourer, if educated, will not be content to 
remain in the position of an uneducated rural 
labourer, is obvious to the simplest capacity, 
The natural remedy suggested by the blind— 
“Don’t educate,’ is out of the question. We 
need not discuss its absurdity, because it is one 
of the things that are at an end. We have to 
see how the new state of things must be dealt 
with. The social movement, by virtue of which 
each class or craft of Englishmen is now seeking 
how to benefit itself, as a class, has at last 
reached the agricultural labourer. Rightly or 
wrongly (we are forced to say rightly), they 
are discontented with their condition. They 
have heard what is going on elsewhere, and 
they are attempting a movement of their 
own. It will be remarked that this move. 
ment originates, not among the most helpless 
and abject, but among the best paid and most 
comfortable of this class of peasantry. It must 
further be remarked, that the movement origi- 
nates—not in consequence of, but at the same 
time with, the introduction of a great revolution 
in our entire agricultural system. The plough. 
man now may be regarded as in a position 
similar to that held by the scribe, or copyist, at 
the date of the invention of printing; to that of 
the weaver at the time of the invention of the 
power-loom ; to that of the stage-coach proprietor 
at the time of the invention of railways. 

This coincidence has a double effect. On the 





the Aryan nations, and most notably in France 
during the past century, the rapid and gigantic 
development of the opposite method,—a develop- 
ment that has had a prodigious influence on our 
own national condition. This method may be 
called the attempted application of the logical 
principle to politics. But, unfortunately, it is 
applied after the fashion of the scholiasts and 
commentators of the Middle Ages, rather than 
after that of the earlier inductive philosophers. 

It has been impossible for any writer whose 
thoughts are occupied with the political future 
of this country (using the word in its high and 
proper sense), to doubt that the time must come 
when the agricultural labourer would experience 
the influences of that great revolution which is 
stirring the very framework of society. It was 
@ point on which, however, wisdom and patriotism 
prescribed a watchful silence. It is easy to fire 
a rick; it is very hard to put out the flame. The 
rural population has been almost left out of all 
calculation by party legislators. The rustic was 
thought to be adscriptus glebe. 

The old-fashioned farmhouse, where the hinds 
congregated at night-fall in the capacious 
kitchen, where the farmer headed the board and 
his wife regulated the sufficient food, drink, and 
lodging of the humbler members of one great 
family, is no more. The labourer is driven to his 
cot, and told to live on his wages. Hence, as a 
natural consequence, he marries before he is 
well out of his teens. Poverty comes on him 
armed, with his rapidly increasing family. 
Boys and girls are over-weighted with more boys 
and girls not a score years their junior. Nor is 
poverty the worst of it. All the gentle influences 
of unconscious education, whether of the plough- 
boy by the farmer’s children, of the men by 
their masters, of the women and girls by their 
mistresses, of the youth or maiden of gentle 
blood by the nobleman’s castle, are passed, gone 
out of date. Hence the yearly increasing 
savageness that marks the manners of many. 
Hence, in some measure, the want of earnest- 
ness and of realism often evinced by the 
higher classes. Hence the spread, to our 
remotest villages, of the pestilential fashions set 
by the demi-monde of Paris; and the disappear- 
ance from our island of our once unrivalled 
domestic servants. 

The question now arising in Warwickshire is 
but one of the natural results of this state of 
things. Society has left each class to take care 
ofitself. Volunteer teachers have loudly insisted 
on the inauguration of the reign of what the 
Americans call the almighty dollar. The farmer, 
the tradesman, the artizan, is each a different 


'one hand, the substitution of steam power for 
| manual labour may be looked on as a means of 
making the farmer, to a certain extent, inde. 
pendent of the labourer. On the other hand, 
all experience leads us to anticipate that the 
performance of a large quantity of heavy 
work by steam power, will not only set 
free a certain amount of rude labour, but will 
further cause a demand for a much larger amount 
of labour of a more skilled kind. For one man 
who is no longer required to thrash, to winnow, 
or to pitch trusses of hay or straw, three men 
will be required for the performance of those 
duties which no machine can discharge. Brute 
power is no longer looked for from the labourer. 
Three times as much of skilled labour will be 
asked at his hands. 

Such, then, we take to be the actual state of 
things, regarded from that point of view which 
will, hereafter, be taken by the historian. What 
is the practical outcome? A word of counsel to 
both farmer and labourer. 

We would ask the farmer to put a home 
question or two to himself. Does he remember 
his grandfather’s time ? How is he, himself, 
now dressed, and mounted, and fed, and amused, 
in comparison with his father in his boyish days ? 
How do the occupations of his wife and daughters 
compare with those of his mother and aunts ? 
And, at the same time, what is the change in 
the condition of his labourer? Let those to 
whom such a comparison suggests disagrecable 
ideas remember how far they are accountable, in 
the court of conscience, for dealing between man 
and man, Any progress that is marked by an 
increasing divergence in the comfort and welfare 
of classes that are really interdependent, 18, 
disguise it as we may, only progress to 
destruction. ; ; id 

Again, from a low, but yet solid, point of view, 
let the money question be regarded. Science now 
offers to the agriculturist the means of increasing 
his returns to an extent altogether dispropor- 
tionate to that increase of outlay which she 
counsels him to incur. We stated some time 
ago,* that the average return of the cultivated 
land in the kingdom is taken at 75s. per — 
From poor land at Tiptree, Mr. Mechi has en 
crops, in animal and vegetable produce, to t 
value of 230s. per acre. The soos pera ge 
spent in labour throughout the country 18 = , 
at 15s. per acre. Mr. Mechi’s outlay is, inclu = 
interest on money sunk in improvements, : 4 
per acre. If we take the total acreage um e€ 
all kinds of crops in Great Britain (which — 
increased by half a million of acres in the pas 











man from his grandfather. Luxury of living, of 


* See Builder, No. 1499, p. 837, and No, 1480, p. 469. 
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year), we then find the actual outlay on agri- 
cultural labour to amount to about 35,000,000. 
sterling, while there is room for an application 
of labour to the amount of 130,000,0001. sterling, 
with the result of trebling, not the outlay, but 
the income! This is what lies before the 
farmer; but it is to be attained, not by killing 
the goose—not by compelling labour to emigrate 
—but by such an intelligent and kindly com. 
bination of machinery and labour—of steam 
power and human ageney—as is impossible in 
the absence of a well-housed, well-fed, thriving, 
happy peasantry. 

To the farmer, then, we say,—As a man of 
sense, meet the wants of your labourers as far 
as you can; and, whatever else you do, meet 
them at all events as A MAN. Let the kindly 
feeling that should exist between the elder and 
the younger sons of the same soil not be allowed 
to disappear. 

To the labourer, on the other hand, we have a 
word of advice. All good men, all wise men, all 
your true friends, wish to see your position im- 
proved,—nay, more, they will most rejoice if this 
improvement is your own work. But do not be 
misled by extravagant statements. You can 
only live and thrive, in England, as part of one 
great agricultural family. You cannot extort, 
at the point of the pitchfork, more than the 
farmer can actually afford to pay. Discuss the 
matter fairly and moderately. Wages are not 
matters of taste or of fancy ; they are elements 
of the cost of production. It is only by making 
it worth the while of the farmer to throw 
capital, energy, and whole-hearted industry into 
his pursuit, that either you or he can thrive. 
True, there are backwoods enough to which you 
may emigrate,—broad forests, damp swamps, 
rocky mountains, and the like, which, some time 
or other, by the intelligent application of im. 
mense labour, will be laughing fields of plenty. 
But hard labour is necessary there, as well as 
here. There is great question how far any of 
you can better yourselves by trying an unknown 
country, soil, and climate. One thing is pretty 
sure, you will get on nowhere without industry, 
good conduct, and intelligence. Let these be 
your characteristics at home. Let whatever the 
schoolmaster brings be added to the sterling 
qualities in her sons that have made Old England 
what she is; and your new country will be found 
at home,—found in such a paradise as earth would 
never excel, if the agriculturists of England 
would only do justice to her soil. 








LEASES ». YEARLY AGREEMENTS.* 


Ir may seem, at first sight, that I am to some 
extent retreading the ground already traversed 
by Mr. Squarey, in his paper read before this 
institution two years ago, entitled “Farming 
Covenants.” Mr. Squarey limited his remarks 
on that occasion to “the consideration (to quote 
his own words) of the principles which should 
govern farming covenants ;” and although, in 
the resulting discussion, I am aware that refer- 
ence was made incidentally to the relative ad- 
vantages of leases and yearly agreements, the 
question which I venture to bring under your 
notice to-night was not touched upon in the 
paper itself. 

‘My attention has, for some years past, been 
more or less directed, in my own practice, to the 
question of leases and agreements, but especially 
80 in connexion with an essay written by me for 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and to which I 
need not more particularly refer. 

I may candidly admit, in starting, that I am a 
convert to the opinion that an annual tenancy, 
regulated by a wise and liberal agreement, un- 
embarrassed by numerous or vexatious condi- 
tions, is to be preferred to a lease, whether 
ee be had to the interest of the landlord or 
. tenant. This conviction, however, will 
ng uence me, I trust, in my endeavour to set 

orth with fairness the advantages and disad- 
vantages, as I conceive them, of both leases and 
wif agreements; nor lead me into any of 
se “a yr gn misrepresentations of fact into 
ba © most impartial person may fall, when 
under the influence of strong convictions either 
mM one direction or the other. 

R: may premise that I shall not venture in this 
re pad do I think it possible to do so— 
of the ey vy fixed rule for the determination 
pti : tenancy which shall be the best in 

8. Feculiarities of soil, the different cir- 
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cumstances under which farms are let, the per- 
sonal habits and dispositions of both owners and 
occupiers, are so various that no general principle 
can be asserted as the best in all cases. It will 
be sufficient for my purpose if I can pave the 
way, by a careful setting forth of pro and con., 
for the determination by others more able than 
myself of some rule which will serve to regulate 
a majority of cases. 

It may assist us in arriving at a just conclusion 
if we consider for a moment the true position of 
landlord and tenant, as such. 

The landlord has land which he cannot or does 
not wish to farm himself; the tenant, on the 
other hand, has no land, but is endowed with 
certain capital and skill which he is ready to 
employ in its cultivation. The requirements of 
both parties, therefore, induce to an arrange- 
ment of the basis of mutual benefit. So far the 
matter is clear; but in proceeding to make an 
arrangement of the kind, we are at once con- 
fronted by the fact that the interests of the two 
are not on all points identical, and hence arises 
the necessity for an agreement. 

Abstractedly considered, the tenant is, in the 
very outset, in a position of some disadvantage, 
being in many cases compelled, by the competi- 
tion for holdings, to accept conditions from the 
landlord under his agreement which, were the 
position of the two parties to the transaction ab- 
solutely similar, he might decline. The landlord 
practically dictates his own terms, which the 
tenant accepts or not, as he chooses,—the only 
restriction upon the landlord, in this respect, 
being the necessity for letting his land and living 
by his rents, a restriction which, under a system 
of excessive competition for holdings, is nearly 
inoperative. 

This inequality of conditions may, in years 
gone by, when the processes of agriculture were 
very much less complex, have operated without 
any particular detriment to the interests of either 
party. 

In those days the system of farming was very 
different. There were no artificial manures, cake, 
and corn used,—or, at all events, very little,— 
and the landlord had to stipulate that his land 
should not be injured by the unnecessary removal 
of its mineral or staple constituents, —the guiding 
principle of farming being, not the improvement, 
but the maintenance of the land in its then 
present condition. 

Under the modern system of agriculture, all 
this is changed. The tenant, no longer a main- 
tainer but an improver,—and having, since the 
restrictions on the import trade were abolished, 
to compete with the world,—is compelled to leave 
the beaten track, and avail himself of all the aids 
to increased production which modern science 
has placed at his command. It is natural, under 
these circumstances, that he should seek some 
form of arrangement less hazardous to his interests 
than was formerly sufficient. 

The landlord, moreover, perceiving the probable 
benefit to his land, may be conceived as being, 
on his part, desirous of meeting with an im- 
proving tenant; and thus the inequality of the 
conditions under which the parties treat, and 
to which I have before alluded, may be to some 
extent redressed. The landlord, however, is 
anxious to decide to what extent he can, in 
justice to his own interest, meet the tenant’s 
wishes. Inendeavouring to decide this question, 
it is necessary to look at both interests, and 
determine, if we can, the exact relation in which 
they stand to each other. 

Before I proceed to do so, I may premise that, 
in modern farming, the land may be considered 
a mere manufactory for the conversion of the 
water and the gases of the atmosphere into corn 
and meat; and it is to these sources that the 
farmer must look mainly for his p.ofit,—having 
to return to the land more mineral constituents 
than he takes from it, and often, in the case of 
corn, at a higher price than he sells it at. 

The land, according to this view, is a machine 
which it is necessary to keep oiled and in the 
best possible state by draining, manuring, and— 
a fact of primary importance—in such a 
mechanical condition as to admit of the free 
penetration of the air, without which both water 
and manure will fail to act. 

This being so, we, as land agents, are looked 
to by landlords to protect their interests, and 
shall do so most effectively by giving the tenants 
every facility for managing the land according 
to the principles of husbandry which modern 
science has proved to be the best. 

While on this branch of my subject, I may 
venture to observe that the difference between a 
good and a bad farmer is rarely, if ever, fully 


appreciated. Regard is seldom had to the fact 
that, in the case of a good farmer, who uses a 
great deal of corn and manure every year, the 
producing power of the land increases annually 
at something like the rate of compound interest. 

Suppose, for instance, that the good tenant in 
question grows the first year, by the use of 
manure, an extra 10 cwt. of straw, or 10 tons of 
roots; the next year he has the manure made up 
from these extra crops (provided, of course, that 
they are not sold off the farm) in addition to 
the manure he may purchase. He has thus the 
means of obtaining a still larger crop the next 
year, without an increased rate of outlay. 

This rate of increase is maintained year by 
year, to the manifest advantage, not only of the 
tenant, but ultimately of the landlord also. 

The bad tenant, on the contrary, who farms 
from hand to mouth, as it were, does nothing 
more than maintain his land in its then condition, 
whatever that may happen to be, and not un- 
frequently fails in doing even that. 

I will now proceed to lay before yon, as con- 
cisely as I can, what I conceive to be the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a lease to the land- 
lord and the tenant, adding thereto such remarks 
as may occur to me under each head. 

The following order of consideration will be 
most convenient :— 


1st. A lease: its advantages to the landlord. 


2nd. ,, its advantages to the tenant. 
ord. x its disadvantages to the landlord. 
4th. ,, its disadvantages to the tenant. 


The Advantages of a Lease to the Landlord. 


1. It secwres a good tenant for a term of yeurs. 
Every one will agree that this is a most desirable 
object, and that no trifles should be suffered to 
stand in the way of its attainment. 

2. It generally inswres an increased vental at 
the commencement of a term. This fact has 
sometimes been overlooked in the discussions of 
this question which have taken place here and 
elsewhere. My experience seems to show me 
that leases, whether for short or long periods, 
are upon renewal accompanied by an increased 
rental,—a circumstance explained by the fact 
that the tenant is in the position of an applicant 
for a continuance of the occupation. 

3. It saves the investment of the landlord's 
capital in inyprovements ; while it often happens 
that he vesumes possession, from some cau e or 
other, before the end of the lease, and reaps the 
benefit of the tenant’s improvements. Many 
estates are so embarrassed that leases are granted 
for the express purpose of inducing tenants with 
capital at their command to improve the land. 
This case is met, no doubt, to some extent, by 
the Land Improvement Act, as well as by several 
private Acts of Parliament in the hands of com. 
panies, but it is not of unfrequent occurrence. 

4. It is a means of inducing tenants with 
capital to invest their money freely. Very few 
men of capital care to take a farm out of con. 
dition without security of some kind to enable 
them to recover their outlay upon improve- 
ments. 

5. It saves the landlord, who does not employ 
an agent, the trouble of repairs and other matters 
incidental to yearly tenancies. I have met with 
many instances where leases of detached farms 
were granted with this object. 

These are, as far as I am aware, the leading 
features of advantage attaching to a lease, as 
regards the landlord. 


I will now advert to 


The Advantages of a Lease to the Tenant. 


1. It is a security that he will hawe an oppor- 
tumity of getting back the money he may invest in 
improving the land. 

2. It secwres him a farm for a fived number of 
years,—a great consideration, if the farm be a 
good one and the rent moderate. 

3. It enables him to do anything he may require 
in the way of improvements,—a fact of great im- 
portance to a tenant with capital which he is 
willing to expend in that way, and under a non. 
improving landlord. 

4. It seewres him in his farming operations 
from undue interference on the part of the land. 
lord, and affords him more general independence, 

In many cases owners, having let their farms 
on lease, trouble themselves no more about them 
until the expiration of the term (a circumstance 
of some importance to a tenant who is disposed 
to try improved methods of cultivation, which 
might otherwise be resisted by the landlord). 

Now let us turn to the reverse of the question, 





and summarise, as briefly as possible, the leading 
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objections to a lease, as far as the landlord’s 
interest is concerned. 
The Disadvantages of a Lease to the Landlord. 


1. It alienates the land from his possession for 
a number of years. With many landlords this is 
an important consideration, especially in cases 
where they reside on the estate. 

2. It hampers him if he wishes to sell, effect an 
exchange, or carry out improvements. This is 
often an inconvenience of a serious kind to the 
landlord, who not unfrequently, having once 
experienced a difficulty of the kind, becomes 
unreasonably adverse to all leases. 

3. It prevents him from getting rid of a bad or 
undesirable tenant. This is probably the most 
serious of all the drawbacks to a lease. Of 
course, in the great majority of cases the force 
of the objection lies in the incompetence or the 
poverty of the tenant; but instances are not 
rare in which tenants have been known to take 
farms for the express purpose of rendering 
themselves so obnoxious to the landlord as to 
induce him to buy them out on their own terms. 
Others, from some disagreement with the landlord 
or his agent, deliberately set themselves to oppose 
his wishes and interests in every possible way. 

4. It lessens to a certain extent the general or 
local importance which land confirms wpon its 
possessor, by diminishing his power and influence 
over his tenantry. The social value of this influ- 
ence is very fairly measured by the low rate of 
interest which many persons who purchase land 
are willing to make out of their money. 

I will now set forth 

The Disadvantages of a Lease to the Tenant. 

1. It invariably results in an increased rent 
when the time comes for itsrenewal. This ruleis 
almost without exception ; and it will be found, 
I believe, that in districts where leases are 
customary, the rental of the land ranges higher 
than where annual tenancies prevail. 

2. It precludes him from getting rid of a farm 
which he may find too dear, or which may prove 
to be wnsuitable. I have known instances in 
which tenants have actually sought a declaration 
of bankruptcy, and have gone to prison, in order 
to get rid of a lease. 

3. It often involves, in case of death, the loss to 
his family of the money expended in invprove- 
ments, from the inability of the survivors to carry 
on the lease. Many leases contain, as you are 
aware, a provision that a tenant is not to part 
with possession, or that in case of death the lease 
is void. In such a case a lease, so far from being 
an advantage to the tenant and his family, is 
often a downright misfortune. 

4. It often induces a tenant to spend money 
upon improvements which should more properly 
fall upon the landlord. Instances are numerous 
where tenants, with a very imperfect knowledge 
of the capabilities of their farms, commence at 
once to spend money on improvements which, 
with a few years’ experience of their holdings, 
they would leave to the landlord, as requiring a 
longer period than that included in the lease to 
give an adequate return for the outlay. 

Thus far I have summarised the advantages 
and disadvantages to both landlord and tenant 
arising from ordinary leases and agreements. 

I will now venture to place before you, for 
the purpose of discussion, the question of com- 
pensation, or, as it is ordinarily called (I think 
erroneously) “tenant-right,” submitting it to 
your judgment to decide what amount of ad- 
vantage, or the contrary, to both parties, the 
adoption of the principle would entail. 

I take exception to the term “ tenant-right,” 
on the ground that it is not clear whether such 
compensation is not really more in favour of the 
landlord than the tenant. The tenant who feels 
that, whenever he leaves his farm, he will be 
fully compensated for the unexhausted improve- 
ments, has no hesitation in continuing to spend 
his money in effecting them. 

We have to bear in mind that while a tenant 
continues in a farm he is every year (in effect) an 
outgoing and incoming tenant, and that whatever 
improvements he makes he does so in the ex- 
pectation of reaping benefit in the future. His 
position in this respect is the same if at the end 
of any particular year another man is incomer 
instead of himself, and hence it is far better (in 
the interest of all parties) for the new tenant to 
pay in money for the unexhausted improve- 
ments of his predecessor than for the outgoer to 
have the trouble of exhausting the land, while 
his successor, in the end, probably expends a 
much larger sum in bringing the land back into 
condition than would represent a fair compensa- 
tion to the outgoer in the first instance. 





I have seen many instances in point, and it is 
difficult for any one, without experience of the 
kind, to realise the trouble and expense of re- 
storing to a proper state a farm which has been 
left in a foul and bad condition, to say nothing 
of the loss in rent and profit in the meantime. 
My experience teaches me that it is far better 
for a tenant to take to a farm in good condition, 
no matter what (in reason) may be the cost of 
doing so, in the shape of compensation to his 
predecessor. 

Let us look at it from a landlord’s point of 
view. Under present circumstances the land- 
lord, with a farm to let, finds it (even at the end 
of a lease), in its worst possible appearance, and 
sends his valuer to look at it when it is in that 
state. Now, it is patent to every gentleman 
present, who is a valuer, that it requires con- 
siderable knowledge and experience to deter- 
mine whether a farm is naturally poor, or has 
been made so by over-cropping. We know that 
it is not every one who values a farm who is 
possessed of that nice tact and discrimination 
necessary for the estimation within ls. per acre 
of what a tenant should pay. Jt is manifest, 
therefore, that the better the condition of the 
land at the expiration of the tenancy the better 
will it be for the landlord. 

For this reason (and owing to the periodical 
running down of the land before alluded to), I 
have no hesitation in saying that the landlord is 
more interested in a good system of compensa- 
tion than the tenant. The latter does, no doubt, 
in some cases, obtain his farm cheaper under 
such circumstances, and manage to get what is 
commonly called “his pull” out of the land 
before he leaves. Nevertheless, I maintain, as I 
have before shown, that a system of compensa- 
tion for improvements would, in its results, have 
better answered the purpose of the tenant also. 

A system of farming which had regard simply 
to the present crop, would neither be practicable 
nor remunerative. No one would think of put- 
ting on his land the manure necessary for one 
crop only; husbandry of that kind would be in 
direct defiance of every rule of modern agricul- 
ture. Thus the benefit of “bones” applied to 
the land is not fully exhausted for eight or ten 
years; farmyard manure for three or four years ; 
consumption of corn and oil cake for two or 
three years (and often much more, especially on 
the pasture lands), and other things in pro- 
portion. 

Is it likely, then, that the tenant will leave 
years of this unexhausted benefit to his succes- 
sor without an effort to recover it in some way 
or other in defiance of agreements ? 

Agreements, no doubt, have their uses; but it 
is undeniable that an instance of perfect com- 
pliance with every clause, which an agreement 
may contain, might be looked for in vain. Per- 
sonally, I have never met with an instance. 
Restriction clauses are made for bad tenants, not 
for good ones, and are useful, in as far as they 
enable the landlords to restrain tenants who are 
disposed to use the land improperly. I am con- 
vinced that the adoption of a well-considered 
system of compensating agreements would 
operate more beneficially in all directions than 
the most elaborate network of covenants and 
restriction clauses. 

Under such a system the yearly tenant would 
enjoy much of the security of a lease, and 
expend his ‘money freely in the improvement of 
the land ; the property of the landlord would be 
maintained in continuously good condition ; 
much of the spirit of scheming and evasion 
which is provoked under the present system, by 
a not unnatural desire on the part of the tenant 
to reap the fruit of his own enterprise, would be 
obviated, and a general feeling of confidence and 
mutual interest would be established. 

I have endeavoured to show that a system of 
compensation is beneficial to both landlord and 
tenant, as applied to yearly tenancies; but I 
feel that it might also be introduced into leases ; 
for the same arguments apply to the end of a 
lease as to the determination of a yearly 
tenancy ; and, my opinion is, that this compen- 
sation should extend not merely to barely re- 
couping the tenant his outlay, but to making it 
his interest to farm the land best at the end of 
the lease. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I will 
allude, for the sake of discussion, to the system 
(advocated by many) of giving two years’ notice 
to quit. The only advantage of that system 
appears to be that, in the absence of a desire 
to run the farm out, the tenant thus secures a 
longer time in which to look out for another 
farm. 





A NEW THEATRE IN SOUTH LONDON. 


A NEw theatre, of large dimensions, to be 
called the “Imperial,” is about to be erected on 
the Surrey side of the river, the locality being 
Newington Causeway, about midway between 
the Elephant and Castle and the Borough-road 
Stations of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. The principal entrance to the building, 
which has been designed by Mr. Albert Bridge- 
man, will adjoin the large wheelworks of Mr. E. H. 
Bayley. Architecturally, the new structure will 
be an ornamental feature amongst the surround. 
ing buildings. The style of architecture adopted 
is an admixture of the French and Italian, the 
principal fagade being about 40 ft. in width and 
70 ft. in height, the elevation consisting of six 
stories. The materials used in the construction 
of the lower portion of the building will be 
polished granite, a colonnade extending across 
the entire width of the structure. The upper 
portions of the elevation will be of stone, with 
polished granite facings, surmounted by an 
ornamental pediment. The structure, from front 
to back, will be of great depth, extending to a 
distance of 300 ft. from the front to the rear, 
which will be in the Borough-road, where the 
stage will be approached. The interior of the 
building will mainly be appropriated to the 
auditorium and stage; but a considerable por- 
tion will be set apart for saloons and restaurants. 
These saloons will be in the front part of the 
building, each saloon being about 30 ft. by 50 ft., 
and connected with the pit and the several tiers 
of boxes, four in number. The auditorium 
sweep,—horse-shoe in form,—will be 75 ft. in 
length from the extreme back to the prosceuium, 
and 66 ft. in width. <A special feature in the 
auditorium arrangements is that the pit, as well 
as the boxes and gallery, will have an unusual 
fall in the direction of the stage, thus enabling 
the whole of the audience, in every part of the 
house, to have an easy and commanding view of 
the performances. The stage will be of large 
dimensions, occupying an area of 84 ft. in depth, 
by 30 ft. in width, and being 40 ft. in height. 
The stage and business arrangements will be on 
a comprehensive scale, if, as we learn, there are 
to be thirty dressing-rooms, in addition to a 
spacious green-room, manager’s-room, property- 
room, painting-room, and scene-dock. In his 
plans for the construction of the building, the 
architect has produced a novel design for the 
roof. It will be formed of zinc, and is so 
arranged that for the purposes of renovating or 
redecoration it can be taken down without the 
necessity of scaffolding. It is stated that 
nothing but performances of a high class and 
sterling character will take place at the 
Imperial,” and it is confidently expected that 
the extensive facilities which now exist for 
reaching the theatre from every part of the 
largely-populated suburban portions of South 
London, will secure for the new establishment an 
ample amount of support. The ground is now 
being cleared, and in the course of a week or 
two the contractors, Messrs. W. & B. Lacey, of 
Clapham, will commence the building. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 


Ir the quality of pictures now on exhibition, 
or preparing for exhibition, in London were at 
all commensurate with the quantity, we should 
have great occasion for jubilation. Twelve exhi- 
bitions, we think, are now open; many more will 
be inviting visitors in another week or two. Were 
all as good as we could wish, it is evident that 
we could devote but small space to each. Nor 
do we hold that the absence of goodness, unless 
in the case of any flagrant outrage on taste, is a 
justification for departing from ascanty measure 
of space. As far as the paintings are concerned, 
it would often be more easy for the critic, as 
well as more amusing for his readers, to point 
out faults, than to praise non-evident merit. But 
the thought of the artist who may have done his 
best,—poor though the best may be,—often 
checks the bitter word on the very nib of the 

en. 
‘ The forty-ninth Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists opened on the 8th of April, with 
the respectable number of 520 oil-paintings, 
346 water-colour drawings, and thirteen speci- 
mens described as ‘‘Sculpture, &c.’”’ Of the mem- 
bers and associates of the Royal Academy, the 
president contributes one production; Mr. 
Leighton, two studies ; Mr. Marks, two pictures; 
and Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Watts, each one. Of 
these, the portrait of an anonymous subject, by 
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Mr. Watts, is perhaps the most striking thing on 
the walls. The most original productions, we 
take to be two water-colour landscape drawings, 
Nos. 825 and 836, by E. A. Petitt. They repre- 
sent scenes in Cumberland, “ Honester Crag,” 
and “Sty Head Pass,”—striking little bits of 
our wilder lake scenery; but the remarkable 
part of them is the manner in which some blue 
body-colour,—cobalt, we take it to be,—boldly, 
not to say coarsely, thrown on, produces a very 
happy effect. Still, one such drawing would 
have attracted more admiration than two. A 
new effect may be either a stroke of genius or a 
happy accident. In the former case it is dan- 
gerous to repeat it; in the latter, fatal. 
“Evening” (79), by A. Clint, is a bright, clear 
bit of landscape, although it wants atmosphere. 
“Dolly Varden” (86), by W. H. Weatherhead, 
is a subject very pleasing in its motive. The 
sprightly maiden is attired in a charming yellow 
brocade, and leans against a style. Mr. F. T. 
Lott gives the “‘ Pandveytje, Bruges,” a peep at 
this semi-deserted capital of old Flemish industry 
that is bright with a light we never saw gild 
the brickwork of its towers. This is a pic- 
ture that will mellow by time. There is a want 
of scale, not to say of perspective, in the 
home-scene by Mr. J. Tennant (143); but 
the ray of light that bursts on the rocks to 
the left has been caught from nature. So has 
the colour of the angry waves, but not the 
apparent texture. A pretty little domestic 
scene is “Not Sleepy,” by G. F. Hicks (spelt 
G. E. Hicks in the catalogue), a sturdy little 
fellow being washed by a buxom nursemaid as a 
preliminary for being put to bed. He throws 
ack his head as he utters the remonstrance, of 
which his face bears witness to the truth. A 
bright gleam of light falls on the rocks in 
No. 164, by E. Hayes, ‘‘Fishing-boats off 
Staithes, near Whitby.” This is a picture that 
could be very well copied by photography,—an 
element of excellence which painters would do 
well specially to study. There is much that is 
pleasing in “ Expectation”’ (168), by J. J. Hill: 
a pretty girl with a pitcher, waiting for her lover 
‘by the spring. But the mouth has been idealised, 
or conventionalised,—whichever may be the best 
term,—out of the rough truth of nature. 

“Love leads the Way,” by E. S. Kennedy, is 
the highest compliment we have yet seen paid to 
Mr. Calderon; for it announces him to be the 
head of a school,—the picture being evidently 
inspired by admiration of his style. We cannot 
say much as to execution; but the helpless 
wrath of the old gentleman, who is left perched 
on a stone in the middle of a water-course, while 
a gallant aids his daughter, or young wife, 
farther down the ravine, is very droll. ‘“ Morwell 
Rocks, on the Tamar, Devon” (246), by G. Cole, is | 
-another picture in which we have noted a happy | 
effect of light. The most finished portrait, a little 
painty, perhaps, but giving a good idea of a man 
of no little note, is that of “ His Imperial High- 
ness the Prince Imperial of Japan,” by J. Edgar | 
Williams (265). The name of the prince is spelt 
“Higashi Fashimi, No Miya.” On his head he 
wears a nondescript ornament, only awarded to | 
high dignitaries as a part of their court dress, 
which somewhat resembles a lantern. His face | 
might be taken for that of a European, and | 
evinces no ordinary intelligence. We note | 
No. 275. “ A Happy Mood,” by E. G. Girardot ; | 
“A Waterfall, Pont-y-Monach” (323), by J. B. 
Smith, in which the foam and spray are rendered 
with rare fidelity to nature ; “ An Evening Land- 
scape on a Sussex Heath,” with sheep and figures 
(324), by Mr. G. Cole; ‘Solitude by the Sea: a 
Dead Calm in Early Morning’’ (454), by J. Ten- 
nant ; and “Quimper, Brittany” (508), by L. J. 
Wood. Mr. H. H. Couldery’s “Nursery” (377) 
48 extremely ill attended to; for the pet-dogs of 
the family have got into the cradle, and are 
making mincemeat of the dolls. But they are 
two beautiful little dogs, notwithstanding. Why 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss calls La Sainte Chapelle, of 
which he gives a very highly-coloured interior, 
“The Lily of France” we should be glad to 
know. In the “Sculpture, &c.,” Mr. A. Ches- 
neau’s ‘Street Arab” is a little terra-cotta 
sketch of much merit. 











St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich. — Messrs. 
Arrowsmith & Co. have manufactured a carved 
oak communion-table and a handsome chair for 
the Dean of Norwich, Norman in style. The 
table would be all the better if the jointings in 


ARCHITECTURAL WRITING. 
ARCHITHCTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting was held on Friday, the 
5th inst. A gift of about a dozen valuable books 
to the lending library, by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
was announced ;—a piece of judicious liberality 
worthy of imitation. 

A paper was read by Mr. T. Roger Smith, 
entitled “ Architectural Writing,” being instruc- 
tions to students of architecture as to their use 
of the pen :— 

1. In writing for themselves,—in digests of 
studies, notes, and other processes for amassing 
valuable information. 

2. In writing done in the course of business, 
addressed to clients, tradesmen, other profes- 
sional men, &c.; such as correspondence, docu- 
ments of various kinds, specifications, reports. 

3. In writing for the public. 

For all a single maxim would be found of 
much value, if well apprehended, and always 
instinctively attended to, lodged in the simple 
phrase,—‘‘ Remember the reader.” 

The following is a condensed statement of 
Mr. Smith’s recommendations, under the several 
divisions of his subject :— 

I. For students’ notes, &c., the requisites,— 
accurate information noted as completely as 
possible when first obtained, and means of ready 
reference ; a commonplace book for extracts or 
condensed results (always append edition, 
volume, and page of any book) ; a journal for 
regular or occasional travels: of course, in 
addition to the usual sketch-books, and so 
on. A chronological order uniformly adhered 
to will bring everything into sequence ; 
mere paging and a slight index of principal 
subjects should be ordinarily sufficient : too 
elaborate a system will mostly be abandoned, 
and never renewed. The journal would contain 
a general plan, &c., with the principal dimen- 
sions of any building studied, notes as to 
materials, and the effect,—the impression made 
on the student by the whole or parts: whether 
quiet, gaudy, overdone, or apparently perfect : 
particulars as to such matters as the height 
above the eye of any details observed or 
measured: the surface of lighting area, its rela- 
tion to the whole area, and the result. To 
describe a building well and briefly requires much 
practice, and, above all, a power of seizing at 
once the main distinctive features, Mr. Smith 
pointed out as models, in his opinion,—the late 
Mr. Petit’s books; the descriptive articles in 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary ; Mr. G. E. Street’s 
books on Italy, Spain, and paper R.I.B.A. on 
“Le Puy” (January, 1861). Failures, how 
manifested,—their causes, remedies if any; 
success, and analysis of real or apparent causes ; 
miscellanea, as sizes of objects, carriages, 
animals, machinery, musical instruments,—all 
the details, in fact, that may at leisure be easily 
got together, but perhaps with difficulty when 
suddenly wanted, would thus find their poaper 
places for use hereafter, if need be. Collections 
of cubical contents of buildings, costs, and the 
circumstances influencing the same, are very 
useful ; in all these, and similar things, however, 
it cannot be often enough said that the training 
in terse, direct statement, made at the same 
time as full as necessary, was perhaps really, 
after all, the most valuable thing obtained. 

II. Of business writing: the object is to 
convey information in such a way as to render 
mistake impossible. The requisites for letters,— 
legible handwriting, date, address, and a very 
readable signature (printed name at head, if the 
usual signing is likely to be beyond the ordinary 
reader), press copy, posting entered in a book. 
The memorandum now in some use among trades- 
men does not seem properly professional (and 
must not be accepted in any case in lieu of a 
letter, as it is not usually signed, and therefore 
might possibly be repudiated in some instances). 
The official method of recapitulating all the con- 
tents of the letter answered may be useful at 
times, and prevent mistakes by correspondents 
who do not keep copies of their letters ; for ordi- 
nary use it will, however, be found practically 
sufficient to refer to the letter answered. 
Letters received should be acknowledged usually 
by return of post, even if the expected answer 
cannot be sent; but letters that stir the temper 
should always be passed by for a day at least, and 
may be, would often be better treated of at 
an interview (litera scripta manet). In case of 
instrections from clients, mutual good under- 








the spandrels of the arches introduced to make 


it an imitation of a stone arcade, were removed | 


forthwith. 


standing will be often promoted by a copy of the 
architect’s memorandum being sent to him; a 


case prevent difficulty thereafter. Notes agreed 
to by both parties on the spot, very full and ex- 
plicit, should always be made after a long inter- 
view involving a distinct arrangement; asin the 
case of a reduction of builder’s tender by agree- 
ment before commencing pressing work, where, 
perhaps, many items have been subject to revi- 
sion, &c. Specifications should have a uniform 
character throughout,—either full and even 
minute from beginning to end; or general— 
touching only on the important points, and 
leaving the drawings and dimensions, scantlings, 
&c., thereon to explain the rest: either (sup- 
posing the drawings prepared accordingly) will 
be found efficient. For reports state your re- 
sults; omit your reasons: give the facts, the 
advice, and an estimate. Models may be found 
in Sir C. Wren’s reports in the “ Parentalia;” or 
Sir C. Barry’s, given in his Life by his son. 

III. Of architectural literature,—as other spe- 
cial class literature now a matter of necessity, 
owing in part to the small leisure, in part to the 
few intimacies,—the press takes to many the place 
of society. There are some who ought to engage 
in this, and some who ought to leave it alone. 
Long and well-directed study of some sort for 
the acquisition of a distinct, or, at any rate, a 
serviceable style, composition being an acquired 
art, like penmanship only occasionally well ac- 
quired; something of importance to say, either 
as the outcome of special gifts or of special 
education. These may warrant the attempt, 
either sustained or occasional, to mould or to 
influence public thought, or to supply the mate. 
rials of knowledge. Sketching at some length 
the influence of writers on art matters in recent 
times, commencing with Sir Walter Scott, espe- 
cially with reference to the Gothic Renaissance, 
instancing Mr. Rickman and M. Viollet-le-Duc as 
influencing architecture through architects, and 
other writers as acting at first hand on their 
employers,—Mr. Smith stated that there seemed 
to him many divisions of architectural literature 
as yet only partially treated. While it might 
safely be said that the writing of distinct trea- 
tises for the stimulation of art-feeling had best 
be left (like poetry) to those who are unable to 
refrain; and while we are almost overdone with 
hospitals and houses, good and thorough books, 
with full illustrations on theatres, railway 
stations, markets, warehouses, factories of 
various kinds, &c., would advance the stand. 





point from which such works in the future 
should start. Some buildings also deserve a 
monograph after the manner of Captain D. 
Galton’s “Herbert Hospital.” In conclusion, 
the paper dealt with the advantage to architects 
themselves, and to their profession, as well as 
to the public, of papers carefully written at in- 
tervals on matters that have been well studied. 
By such exertions some useful faculties are kept 
in activity, and as becomes the members of a 
liberal profession, the information that education, 
opportunity, or fortune may have placed in the 
way of one man is shared generously with 
others. In all cases he would reiterate his 
text,—advise the writer to be sure that he is 
well in advance, but not out of sight, — to 
‘* remember the reader.” 








IMPROVEMENTS FOR KENSINGTON. 


CHANGED from the appearance it bore some 
thirty years back, of a quiet suburban village, 
Kensington has become the most important dis- 
trict of outlying London, being the main western 
arterial line to and through the metropolis. 
Bordering Hyde Park, and enjoying the singular 
advantage of another park and baronial hall, 
together with the Royal Palace at a short dis- 
tance, and the unrivalled Kensington woods and 
gardens, its position and south aspect must 
always give it a preference before any other 
suburban quarter. 

On approaching, the Albert Hall and Monu- 
ment give dignity to the roadway, which has 
been to some extent enlarged and divested of 
old unsightly brick walls; and just on entering 
the town, the winding of Gloucester-road has 
been rectified and opened by Messrs. Cubitt, 
who have erected several important mansions 
just opposite to Kensington Gardens. On the 
north side, the gardens have been tastefully 
planted and decorated, where some fifteen years 
back stood a hideous old cavalry stable, which, 
on the repeated instances of the writer, through 
the Builder, was removed. 

Within two years immense improvement has 
been effected through the local authorities, in 
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and by the erection of a commanding structure | hours to sit on such seats. 


upon the site of the old sacred pile; but still 
there remains to be done a work that most of all 
would tend to the easement, the appearance, 
and the prosperity of this royal town. 

We all know that there are two great leading 
routes,—one leading west from Piccadilly, and 
another, the Bayswater line, from Oxford-street, 
in a parallel direction for several miles ; but few, 
excepting those who feel the want, notice the 
fact that there is no direct traverse road or 
street between Park-lane and Addison-road, a 
distance of over two miles. 

On the south side there are numerous roads 
and streets of respectable width ; but these lead 
to Chelsea, Fulham, or nowhere. 

On the north side there is a winding narrow 
way, not inappropriately called Church-lane : 
this meanders through antiquated tenements, 
built without order or regard to the causeway, 
up to the elevation of Campden-hill, where the 
character of road, as well as the structures, is of 
@ more modern type, but descending again to 
Notting-hill, by Silver-street, the line is little 
better. 

On turning northwards by the church the 
road curvets round the churchyard railings, 
which obtrude some 30 ft., and here the cause- 
way varies in width from 13 ft. to 17 ft.!_ Now 
in order to give effect to Mr. Gilbert Scott’s fine 
architectural achievement, the churchyard rail- 
ing should be drawn inwards to allineate, or 
nearly so, with the continuation up hill; and 
between MHolland-street and MDuke’s-lane, a 
range of ten paltry one-story shops advances in 
a curve from 10 ft. to 25 ft. on the line of cause- 
way. Then, again, an old, dreary-looking house, 
now used as a monastery, advances about one- 
third of its frontage upon the line of any pro- 
posed modernised way. 

In making a new street, the purchase of such 
valueless property as this ought to offer no 
barrier to improvement, for the wayside building 
plots would probably indemnify any such pur- 
chases, to be made of course by valuation jury. 
The Campden Grove Cathedral impinges a little 
on the line, but the withdrawal of the railing at 
the upper end, similar to its construction at the 
lower, might perhaps suffice, seeing that no por- 
tion of the structure could be removed without 
prejudice to its integrity. 

The parochial authorities have work enough on 
their hands in relation to the police-station, just 
now under consideration ; that subject I avoid, 
as it is under discussion, only expressing the 
wish of many residents “that no niggardly 
dealing may prevent the erection of a building 
that may be a lasting credit to the town.” 

As to the opening of Church-lane, that is also 
under consideration. The traffic-way of that 
line is wholly inadequate to its growing require- 
ments ; in fact, St. Martin’s or Chancery lane is 
not more used by carriages, carts, and vans; 
and, if taken up with spirit and purpose, it 
would not only repay the outlay, but embellish 
the neighbourhood, adding at the same time to 
general prosperity and comfort. as At. 





CONDITION OF AN IRISH COURT-HOUSE. 


Art the Queen’s County Spring Assizes, after 
the judge took his seat, he said that he hoped 
some improvements had been made in the Court. 
One of the counsel replied to his lordship that 
aatters remained in statu quo, and that nothing 
had been done either for the bar or the jury, 
with the exception of the dock having been 
removed. The foreman of the grand jury came 
before his lordship, accompanied by the county 
surveyor, and both gentlemen said that the 
matter was brought by them before the road 


sessions, but the presentment that resulted from | 


the previous advice of his lordship had been 
thrown out. Hereupon his lordship soundly 
rated all concerned in the neglect in the following 
fashion :— 


“The presentment sessions have nothing 
whatever to do with the Court-house. There 
was a small thing I requested to be done in the 
King’s County Court-house, and it was done by 
the grand jury, at an expense of about 201. 
The gentleman who has been addressing the jury 
here before you came in had to sit upon a bench 
there, and I am put here in a pit I will not 
continue to sit in. The jury have no cushions 
on their seats. I would not think of asking 
the jurors in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to sit on such seats. It would be most dis- 


respectful to gentlemen to compel them for 


This building 
is an antediluvian one, and it could not be 
arranged as a court of justice ought to be, 
but the work should be altered. The room is a 
filthy one.’ Here the foreman interposed by 
saying the grand jury were under the impres- 
sion that the matter should come before the 
road sessions. Instantly his lordship, with 
increased warmth, continued :—‘‘ Ask the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who is the county 
judge here, and if he says the grand jury have 
not the power to improve the court-house, of 
course it need not be done. I was in a third- 
rate court-house in Scotland, and the arrange- 
ments were most perfect and beautiful, because 
the people of Scotland have a regard for the 
proper administration of the law. This court- 
house is like an old barn, and a very bad barn. 
It is a shabby court-house, as shabby as any 
court you could find in the whole of the three 
kingdoms. A court of conscience,—a forty- 
shilling court in England,—would not be so 
shabby.” 








SOME ROUGH-HEWN SANITARY MAXIMS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
THE bath is a blessing. 
A lover of flowers, 
A hater of filth. 
A stagnant drain 
Bodes death and pain. 
In labour there’s health. 
Badly-built dwellings are often hospitals, but 
seldom houses of recovery. . 
Care for the infant. 
Training for the boy. 
Occupation for the man. 
Rest for old age. 
Neither overcome sleep, 
Nor be overcome by it. 
A cultivated garden is a floral Eden, 
A happy and healthy home a moral one. 
Preserve thy health in early youth, 
Or physic in old age will avail thee little. 
Good draught, no choke ; 
Better fire, no smoke. 
A thorough drainage and pure water-supply 
are the prime essentials of public health. 
Extremes, though distant, 
Will join issue still ; 
And heat or cold 
Can cure or kill. 
In choosing a house for health, 
Look below the foundation. 
In choosing a house for strength, 
Look to the workmanship and materials. 
In choosing a house for beauty and utility, 
Please yourself, and strive to please those 
who know better. 
Draughts bring doctors 
(And doctors send them). 
When gas is escaping find the leak with an 
extinguished candle. 
Sloth and dirt grow apace,—with long nails. 
Foul smells have fouler causes. 
With rats comes rot. 
With mice comes mischief. 
The mother is the fittest nurse. 
The parent should be the first educator. 








RABBET, RABBIT, OR REBATE? 


I HAVE been often disposed to put some queries 
to my brethren in the building crafts respecting 














the correctness of the terms used by them as to 
methods common to their workmanship. Among 
building operatives the word I have selected 
as a first example is generally used, spoken, 
sounded, and written in the two first forms, and 
the second form appears to be greatly in the 
ascendant. 

Having had an intimate acquaintance with 
building matters and building operatives in 
many parts of the British Islands, I have noticed 
the variations that occur in the technical terms 
used by workmen to distinguish the same or 
similar methods of work. 

The same operation by a mason or stone- 
cutter, bricklayer, cabinet-maker, or iron-worker 
as that performed by the carpenter or joiner, is 
often called by another name; the sole differ- 
ence being very often only the material on which 
the operation is performed. Many terms used 
among building operatives in the North of 





England are quite unknown in the South; and 
the same holds true in relation to Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, in all which places the 
English language has been common for centu- 
ries, and intercourse with the workmen of other 
parts of the kingdom frequent. 

Yet workmen are often puzzled and confused 
who are strangers when they get a job in any of 
these places, when directions are given by the 
foremen or masters to do so and so, the words 
employed being quite new to them, and which, 
if expressed in their proper building or archi- 
tectural form, would be thoroughly understood. 

To return. The words under notice are, how- 
ever, easily understood, no matter in what way 
they may be pronounced or written. My purpose: 
is to arrive at the correct reading. I believe, 
myself, that the proper form of the word is 
“rebate,” and so I find it in all old building 
treatises. Its derivation is obvious to my mind, 
as I deduce it from the primal word, “ bate,” or 
“abate,” to lessen or reduce ; hence “ re-bate,’”” 
to reduce still lower. 

A piece of wood or stone when “ squared,’— 
that is, reduced or planed down to its required 
form,—is lessened in size ; so when a rabbet, or 
rebate, is sunk in any part of its surface, it is 
consequently abated lower, or, in other words, 
re-bated. This, I submit, is clear enough. 

I find the French word for the process is 
rebattre, which is identical with the old English 
term in derivation. From the same root we 
have several words,—bate, bated, abate, abate- 
ment, rebate, rebated, &c. 

With masons, the term for rebated is “ jog- 
gled,’’? whether the stones are fitted into others 
externally or internally, as in architraves or 
lintels, voussoirs, &c. The word ‘‘ joggle” is 
also used by carpenters, joiners, and cabinet- 
makers, but not in the same sense. It is used 
to denote those over-lengths of wood left on the 
stiles of pieces of framing, for security’s sake,. 
before the process of mortising, tenoning, or 
halving takes place, and are afterwards cut off 
when the work is finished. 

A rebate, we see, then, is a joggle in one 
form, and a joggle a rebate, but not in all 
forms. I venture to say that in architectural 
and building matters we need badly a revised 
dictionary of technical building terms. I will 
show on another occasion many words most 
wrongly used, and repeated again and again by 
our soi-disant technical guides and educators,. 
who are misleading our workmen in many ways, 
instead of instructing them. Technical know- 
ledge can only be taught by practical profes- 
sional men; and many of those who assume the 
office of teachers ought as a preliminary to 
“read up” for their own information. 

In speaking of the word “‘rebate’’ above, the 
carpenter’s or joiner’s “rabbet-plane” might 
have been instanced, and the query may be put, 
Why is a sash-rebating plane termed a “ fil- 
lister” P Again, is a rebate a groove, or a groove 
a rebate, or to constitute a groove in joinery,. 
must the channel or sinking have two sides in 
contradistinction to the common rebate on the 
angle? Again, why is another joiner’s tool used: 
for making grooves called a “plough”? Is it 
from any similarity to the agricultural imple-. 
ment ? A CRAFTSMAN. 


*,* There is more to be said in favour of 
“rabbet”? than some think. The French word 
from which we are said to derive it is rabattre 
(to put down, to abate), not “rebattre” (which 
has an entirely different meaning), though our 
correspondent is not alone in using the latter ;. 
see, for example, the glossary in Gwilt’s “ Ency- 
clopsedia.” Again, it need not be forgotten that 
raboter in French is the verb “to plane;” and 
raboteur isa planer. Moreover, raboutir is “to 
join by the ends.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Ipswich.— At a meeting of twenty master 
builders several resolutions were agreedto. The 
first is rather indefinite, as it begins by dis- 
claiming the existence of a league, and ends by 
establishing one. It runs thus :— 

‘That we do not acknowledge the existence of any 
league; but whatever alteration is made in the rate of 
wages the same shall be communicated by the masters to 
their men, and that each shall be at liberty to make any 
arrangement he chooses, provided only that this —- 
shall fix the maximum rate of wages to be given to skille 
workmen, which rate shall be acted upon by us all.” 


The next is :— 
‘‘ That for the future the men be paid by the hour, ané 





that the maximum rate of wages for skilled carpenters, 
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joiners, and bricklayers ‘shall be 5d, per hour; and for 
good labourers 3d. per hour; and that ten hours is to 
constitute a day’s work.” 


Leicester—The strike of joiners and car- 
penters at Leicester continues. The master 
builders adhere to their resolution to grant an 
advance of three-eighths of a penny per hour 
only, and not to employ any men on strike. 

Redditch.—The agitation which has been going 
on for some time among the carpenters, brick- 
layers, and painters, came to a termination on 
Monday. The demands of the men were an 
increase of wages, and a reduction in the hours 
of labour by leaving off work on Saturdays at 
one o'clock. The carpenters and bricklayers 
demanded a rise of ls. per week, and the 
painters 2s. a week, with the diminished hours 
on Saturday. On Wednesday the men resumed 
work, the rise in wages and reduction in the 
hours of labour having been conceded by the 
masters. Instead of the masters, however, 
paying by the week, as has hitherto been the 
custom, it is arranged between the masters and 
men that the latter shall be paid by the hour, at 
the rate of 53d. 

Bewdley.— A meeting of the employés in the 
building trade at Bewdley has been held, to con- 
sider what steps should be taken as regards 
adopting less hours of labour, and asking for a 
higher rate of wages. There was a good attend- 
ance, and after some discussion it was resolved 
that the time of labour for bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, and painters, for the first five days of the 
week, should be from six o’clock in the morning 
till 5.30 in the evening, deducting one hour and 
a half for meals; and for Saturday, from six in 
the morning till two in the afternoon, allowing 
half an hour for breakfast ; that the wages for 
the above time for bricklayers and carpenters be 
27s. per week, and that an advance of 3s. per 
week on their present rate of wages be paid to 
painters. A copy of this resolution has been 
sent to all the masters of the town, asking them 
to call a meeting at their earliest convenience to 
take the matter into their consideration. The 
men propose that the above concessions be made 
to them in the week ending 4th May next. 

Coventry.—Some time since the masters were 
served with a notice demanding a rise of wages 
from 5id. to 63d. per hour for carpenters and 
joiners ; for the bricklayers, from 6d. to 634. ; 
labourers, 33d. to 44d. This advance, with the 
restrictions demanded for overtime, the masters 
felt they could notaccede to. Various meetings 
were held without any practical result, and at 
last it was resolved to submit the whole affair to 
arbitration. The carpenters and joiners asked 
the mayor, Mr. W. H. Hill, to act for them, and 
the bricklayers and labourers, Mr. J. Gulson. 
These gentlemen have now given in their award, 
which is as follows :—The carpenters and joiners 
to have 6gd. per hour, being a rise of 2s. 11d. 
per week of 563 hours; that is, from 27s. 1d. to 
30s. The bricklayers, 63d. per hour, being a 
rise of 1s. 9d. per week, from 28s. 3d. to 30s. ; 
and the labourers, 4d. per hour, being a rise of 
1s. 2d. per week, from 17s. 8d. to 18s. 10d. ; and 
all overtime made at the request of the master 
between eight o’clock in the evening and six 
o’clock in the morning to be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half, and on Sundays at double the 
ordinary rate. Overtime to commence on Satur- 
days at one o’clock. Overtime for labourers to 
commence at four o’clock on Saturdays as before. 
This new arrangement has just come into opera- 
tion. The labourers, however, have declined to 
recognise the decision of the arbiter (Mr. Gulson), 
and such of them as are unionists are now out 
on strike. 

Cockermouth.—The master joiners have held a 
meeting for the purpose of considering the pro- 
positions of their workmen, which were sub- 
mitted to them a short time ago, for a reduction 
in the hours of labour, and an advance of wages. 
Mr. Joseph Bell presided. It was decided by 
the meeting to concede the demand of the men 
for the adoption of the nine-hours system, but no 
action was taken with regard to the other pro- 
posals. 

t Edinburgh.—At a general meeting of the 
jomers it was agreed that copies of the bye-laws 
as adopted should be sent out to all the em. 
ployers in the city for their signature, and that 
4 cessation of work should take place on Monday 
in those shops and among those squads where 
the bye-laws are not signed. At another meet- 
ing the secretary read a list containing the 
names of seventy-eight employers who had 
signed the by-laws. The names of some small 
employers who had not signed them were then 
read, and the list was remitted to the joint com- 





mittee, with powers to take steps to obtain.the 
signatures of all the employers. 

Glasgow.—A section of the Glasgow brick- 
makers have struck work for an increase of 
wages. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


A DEpUTATION from the Social Science and 
British Medical Associations have waited upon 
the president of the local Government Board, 
relative to this Bill, to ask for amendments to it. 
The deputation was introduced by Mr. Corrance, 
M.P., who mentioned that three associations 
were represented, namely, the Social Science, 
British Medical, and Medical Officers’ Associa- 
tions. The main points were the question of 
arrears; of local authorities; and of suitable 
and proper authorities. They thought that the 
success of the Bill must be of greater import- 
ance than its passing; but they could scarcely 
look with satisfaction on it without some altera- 
tion. A memorial was then read, which set 
set forth at great length the various points which 
needed alteration, and concluded by requesting 
an assurance from the president that the sanitary 
work of other departments of central adminis- 
tration might be consolidated in the local Govern- 
ment Board; that the constitution of the Board 
for sanitary purposes might be revised and 
strengthened, and that a measure might be in- 
troduced by her Majesty’s Government in next 
session for the consolidation of the existing 
sanitary laws; and also that he would consent 
to introduce several amendments in the Bill now 
before Parliament, the chief points being that 
there should be one authority instead of a 
division of authority, in whom should be 
vested the power of directing the administration 
of medical relief, who should appoint officers 
of health, &c., and that a moiety of the expense 
of medical and scientific officers, and of sickness 
returns, should be borne by the national 
exchequer. Several members of the deputation 
having spoken, Mr. Stansfeld,.in reply, said he 
could not affect to agree with the views which 
had been propounded, because he adopted the 
views of the Sanitary Commission. He did not 
think the time had come for consolidation. After 
several points were discussed, Mr. Stansfeld said, 
with regard to the power he proposed to take, if 
they read the clause they would find it was un- 
limited, for he did not mean to tie his hands in 
that respect, but to proceed tentatively, and he 
really thought as practical men that ought to be 
some satisfaction to them. As to the medical 
officers of health, the Bill had been misunder- 
stood. They only said that they might be medical 
officers. When the Bill came into operation the 
whole of England and Wales would be mapped 
out into districts. The points in dispute were so 
complicated that, as Mr. Stansfeld said, it was 
very easy to misunderstand them. 








COLOURING VENEERS. 


Some manufacturers of Germany, who had 
been supplied from Paris with veneers coloured 
throughout their mass, were necessitated by the 
late war to produce them themselves. Experi- 
ments in this direction gave in the beginning 
colours fixed only on the outside, while the inside 
was untouched, until the veneers were soaked for 
twenty-four hours in a solution of caustic soda, 
containing 10 per cent. of soda, and boiled therein 
for half an hour. After washing them with suf- 
ficient water to remove the alkali, they may be 
dyed throughout their mass. This treatment 
with soda effects a general disintegration of the 
wood, whereby it becomes in the moist state 
elastic and leather-like, and ready to absorb the 
colour. It must then, after dyeing, be dried 
between sheets of paper, and subjected to pres- 
sure, to retain its shape. According to the 
Society of Arts Jowrnal, veneers treated in this 
way, and left for twenty-four hours in a hot 
decoction of log-wood (one part of log-wood to 
three of decoction), removing them after the 
lapse of that time, and, after drying them super- 
ficially, putting them into a hot solution of 
copperas (one part of copperas to thirty of 
water), will, after twenty-four hours, become 
beautifully and completely dyed black. 

A solution of one part of picric acid in sixty of 
water, with the addition of so much ammonia as to 
become perceptible to the nose, dyes the veneers 
yellov;, which colour is not in the least affected 
by subsequent varnishing. 

Coralline dissolved in hot water, to which a 
little caustic soda and one-fifth of its volume of 





soluble glass has been added, produces ros® 
colours of different shades, dependent on the 
amount of coralline taken. 








IN PARLIAMENT. 


The Thames Embankment Bill.—Colonel Wilson. 
Patten brought up a report from the Standing 
Orders Committee, stating that in the case of the 
Thames Embankment Bill those orders which 
had not been complied with might be dispensed 
with, but that the Bill should not be read a 
second time before the 7th of May, and that 
fresh notices should be given in the London 
Gazette. 

Dwellings for the Poor.—Lord J. Manners 
asked the hon. member for Truro whether the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had directed his 
attention to providing dwellings for the poorer 
classes, in place of those cleared away to effect 
metropolitan improvements. Colonel Hogg 
replied that the Board were considering this 
question. It had been referred to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and the solicitor had been 
instructed to draft a clause which he trusted 
would meet the requirements. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of this Institution 
was held on the 27th ult., at 165, Aldersgate. 
street, Mr. George Plucknett (Messrs. Cubitt & 
Co.), president for the ensuing year, in the 
chair. 

The balance-sheet showed an increase in the 
amount of annual subscriptions for the past year 
of 131. 13s., and in the interest received on 
invested funds of 41. 7s., but a decrease in the 
amount of donations of 241. 18s. The whole 
income was 2731. 15s. 3d., the amount granted in 
relief 931. 6s. 8d., and the cost of management 
611. 14s. 3d. An addition of 2001. to the invested 
funds during the year had brought them up to 
1,0001., of which 6001. belong to the relief fund, 
and 4001.to the orphan fund. Two widows and one 
incapacitated clerk had been added to the list of 
pensioners, but the latter had died shortly after 
his election ; the committee, acting under rule 5, 
allowing his widow one-half her husband’s pen- 
sion until her election for the full amount. 


Mr. Plucknett, in moving that the report and _balance- 
sheet be received and adopted, said he wished to con- 
ratulate the Institution on the progress made during the 
t four years. He trusted this might become a much 
larger institution, and be able to relieve all the applica- 
tions made to it, and mentioned the fact that in lookin 
over some very early papers connected with the Builders 
Benevolent Institution, he observed that their expecta- 
tions were very small, being at first confined to the hope 
of relieving three applicants, then six,—now they annually 
assisted forty or fifty, and possessed large invested funds. 
It required men earnest in the work to carry on such an 
institution, and such men they had in the present officers. 
who he thought deserved much praise for the economica 
way in which the society was worked, and for the zeal and 
erseverance shown in an unselfish cause, the Institution 
feing not for subscribers only, but for all builders’ clerks. 
Being a class matter the area in which to look for support 
was limited; but although the same persons were applied 
to over and over again, yet the large builders of London 
could be fairly appealed to, as the employers depended 
upon the clerks and vice versa. He should be glad to see 
more of the clerks become subscribers, as it would show 
their appreciation of a cause for the benefit of their class, 
and a constancy of income from annual subseriptions was 
the best, 

Mr. Benjamin Hannen (of Messrs, Holland & Hannen) 
followed with an expression of the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion it had given him to have been connected with this 

oung institution as president during last year. Having 
eon a builder’s clerk himself, he sympathised with those 
who had established and worked it so suecessfully, It 
had derived great advantage from the previous president- 
ships of Messrs. Henshaw and Stirling. He knew no one 
who had such a thorough knowledge of the working of 
such institutions as Mr. Plucknett, and he heartily con- 
gratulated the committee upon the prospect of being 
under such good direction for the ensuing year. 

Mr. G. S. Pritchard proposed a yote of thanks to the 

retiring officers, which was seconded by Mr. Matthew 
Hall. 
The erection of fresh officers for the current year and 
other formal business occupied the remainder of the 
meeting, which concluded with a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr, Plucknett, 








BILSTON TOWN HALL AND FREE 
LIBRARY. 


TE foundation stones of the new town-hall and 
free library for Bilston, now in progress, have 
been laid. The site is that of the old post-office, 
and once adjacent buildings, at the junction of 
Church-street and Wolverhampton new road. 
The new building will have a frontage to the 
Wolverhampton-road of 95 ft., and on the return. 
front of 74 ft. They will be erected with brick, 
stone-faced. The town-hall will afford accom. 
modation on the ground-floor for the Town Com- 
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missioners, committee-rooms, with waiting-room, 
town-clerk’s, surveyor’s, and collector’s offices. 
On the first-floor will be a large room, 70 ft. by 
43 ft., for public meetings, with orchestra gallery 
in the west end, and several retiring-rooms. The 
public entrance to the town-hall will be carried 
up as a tower, forming a prominent feature on 
approaching the buildings from Oxford-street. 
The free library buildings, although uniform in 
frontage with the town-hall, will be distinct 
therefrom. The entrance will be from the 
Wolverhampton-road, and the accommodation on 
the ground-floor will be—reading-room, 36 ft. by 
20 ft. 10 in., and library, 20 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in.; 
and on the first and second floors will be class- 
rooms. There will also be in the town-hall a 
porter’s residence. The total cost of the build- 
ings is 5,0001., of which 1,300. is the portion of 
the free library. Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, is the architect ; and Mr. Nelson, of Dudley, 
the builder. 








SILVER WORK. 


Messrs. Enkincton & Co. have recently 
produced a remarkable work, in repoussé 
silver, relieved by steel damascened with gold, 
allegorical of Music and Poetry. It is of 
large size, and includes a vase in the Renais- 
sance style, upon a long plateau : upon one side 
of the vase, are four of the Muses, and upon the 
obverse the other five. The summit of this vase 
bears two Genii. -At the sides of the vase, 
seated in recumbent attitudes, are placed draped 
female figures, who represent Music and Poetry. 
Bas-reliefs,—Pegasus occupying one; the other, 
a winged Griffin, carrying the Genius of Imagi- 
nation ; masks, and other fanciful emblems and 
trophies, complete the work. When we say 
that it has occupied the artist, M. Morel 
Ladeuil, for several years, and is valued at 
6,000/., our readers will have some idea of its 
importance, especially if they remember the 
Milton shield, the work of the same artist. We 
must go farther, however, and point to it as the 
most important work of its kind produced in 
this country, exhibiting artistic genius as well 
as skill of the highest order. 








THE WORKS OF HERR GULDENPFENNIG. 


At a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, held on Monday, April 8th, Herr 
Guldenpfennig, diocesan architect to the Bishop 
of Paderborn, was elected an honorary corre- 
sponding member of that body. Attention has 
been previously called to the works of Herr 
Guldenpfennig in this journal, as well as in a 
paper read last November, before the Institute, 
by Mr. H. W. Brewer. In a future number we 
shall give illustrations of buildings carried out 
from this gentleman’s designs. Mr. Gulden- 
pfennig’s works are in the Gothic style; and the 
principal buildings upon which he has been, or 
is now engaged, are the following: — The 
restoration of Paderborn Cathedral ; new semi- 
nary at Paderborn ; house for Herr Mallinkrodt ; 
grange and chapel for the Baron von Brenkin; 
dwelling-houses at Paderborn, Dortmund, &c.; 
churches at Paderborn, Ruthen, Ochsersleben, 
Biiderich, Hoerde, Wattenschied, and Warbourg. 
The churches at Paderborn, Hoerde, Biiderich, 
and Wattenschied, are important cruciform 
buildings. 





GAS FROM WOOD. 

Sir,—Will any of the readers of the Builder 
give me any information, through the medium of 
your journal, on the subject of making gas from 
wood? I believe it is manufactured thus in 
some parts of Germany, and am desirous of 
gaining all the knowledge in the matter I can 
obtain. ALBERT Morsr. 








FALLS OF STANDS. 


At the Bridgenorth Steeplechases the grand 
stand suddenly gave way, and about 150 of its 
occupants were more or less hurt. 

At the Lurgan steeplechases, which took place 
close to Belfast, in the presence of from 15,000 
to 20,000 ‘people, a stand had been erected by 
the council of the races, and a second by a 
private speculation, to which admission was at 
the cheapest rate. At the most interesting part 
of the day’s proceedings, the start for the 
Brownlow Cup, the latter stand gave way, and 
all the people upon it were pitched among the 
débris. Between twenty-five and thirty persons 
are known to be injured, eight or nine seriously, 

















and in two cases, at least, it is believed the result 
will be fatal. 

As mentioned by us last week, a stand erected 
to witness the laying of the chief stone of a 
Wesleyan Chapel in Kentish Town gave way 
under the weight of the crowd upon it, and 
several of those precipitated sustained serious 
injuries. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—The following architects have been 
invited to compete for the schools at Old Castle- 
street, Whitechapel, for the London School 
Board :—Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle, Edward 
Biven, Francis Chambers, Habershon & Brock, 
Edward C. Robins, and John Tarring & Son. 





Conisborough, Yorkshire.—My. William Watson, | 


of Wakefield and Doncaster, has been appointed 
architect; and schools for 600 children, with 
master’s house, are to be built. 





CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 


AN adjourned case, at Worship-street, under | 
the Buildings Act, came on for hearing before | 


Mr. Hannay, on Wednesday, the 27th ult., in 
which the District Surveyor for West Hackney 
summoned Mr. Wm. Townshend, of Greenwood- 
road, for the penalty, for neglect in giving notice 
before the commencement of works. 

The magistrate, after hearing the evidence, 
fined the defendant in the penalty of 51., and 
costs. 








THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE CITY 
OF LONDON UNION. 


THE new offices and premises in Bartholo- 
mew-close, which have for some time been in 
course of erection, for the City of London 
Union, are now almost finished. The building, 
which is in the Elizabethan style of architecture, 
is in three blocks, namely, the office block, the 
Board-room block, and the recess or centre 
block. The first two stories of the office block 
are of Portland stone, the remainder being of 
brick, with Portland stone dressings; and the 
recess block is similarly constructed, but finished 
with a pavement, upon which appears the City 
arms. The Board-room is gained from the central 
hall by a moulded spandrel staircase of stone, 
and there is a similar staircase from the Board- 
room to the committee-rooms. Mr. W. Hudson 
is the architect; the builders being Messrs. 
Hill & Sons. 








THE KEEP OF MIDDLEHAM CASTLE. 


ArHouGH the size and extent of Middleham 
Castle are but moderate for the figure it has 
made in local story, and the rank and power of 
the succession of great barons who built, aug- 
mented, and have inhabited it, it is in itself a 
remarkable building, and presents much of anti- 
quarian interest. It is placed on the southern 
edge of the town of Middleham, and a little 
above it. Its immediate position presents no 
great natural advantages, but for the general 
defence of Wensley Dale it is not ill chosen, 
standing between the Yore and the Cover, about 
a mile and a half above the junction of the two 
streams. 

In plan Middleham is rectangular, composed 
of a keep about 100 ft. north and south, by 
80 ft. east and west, and to the base of its 
parapet about 55 ft. high, which is placed in the 
centre of an enceinte, also rectangular, 240 ft. 
north and south by 190 ft. east and west, so 
that the area of its only ward is but limited. 
The enceinte is a curtain wall, about 30 ft. high. 
At its north-west and south-east angles it has 
rectangular towers of slight external projection, 
which rise above the curtain. Its south-west 
angle is capped by a drum tower of three 
stages, and on the north face, but at its north- 
east angle, is the gatehouse, rectangular, of 
slight projection, but four stages high, base- 
ment included. The east curtain has been de- 
stroyed. Upon the south and west curtains are 
many exterior projections, buttresses, and near 
the centre of each a rectangular tower. The 
domestic buildings were chiefly placed against 
the curtains on the north, west, and south sides, 
and thus the ward is reduced to a mere passage 
between these buildings and the keep. 

The gatehouse is about 25 ft. deep by 50 ft. 
broad. It has in its exterior front a central 
portal, round-headed, beneath a pointed arch of 
relief. This is flanked by buttresses, 2 ft. broad 
by 1 ft. deep, and the adjacent angles of the 





building are supported by similar buttresses, 
two being set on each. At the first story these 
pass into a single buttress, which caps the 
angle,—a pleasing arrangement, giving variety 
to the outline. The entrance vault, like the 
gateway, is round-headed, with ribs for doors, 
and it has a single portcullis groove at its inner 
end. It is all of one date, and in the Decorated 
style. This gatehouse, and the buildings of the 
ward generally, are Decorated, and require far 
more examinaticn than the writer has been able 
to bestow upon them. 

The Keep is reinforced at the four angles by 
broad, flat capping buttresses, of variable breadth 
and projection, and which, no doubt, rose above 
the battlement into rectangular turrets. The 
buttress on the north-east angle has a breadth of 
26 ft. on the north and a projection of 7 ft., and 
to the east a breadth of 16 ft., and a projection 
of 1 ft. It contains the chamber communicating 
with the battlement of the outer gate of the 
barbican, and below is solid. The buttress on 
the north-west angle has to the north a breadth 
of 22 ft. and a projection of 3 ft., and to the 
west a breadth of 12 ft. and depth of 1 ft. On 
the south-west angle the breadth of the west 
face is 14ft., and of the south 11 ft., and the 
depth of eachis 1 ft. 

The south-east angle, as at Rochester, contains 
the staircase. It has no projection on the east 
face, being covered by the barbican. On the south 
its breadth is 20 ft., and its depth 6 ft. This 
alone preserves the remains of a turret above 
the battlements. Excepting the stair-turret, 
the angles of the keep seem solid below, though 
worked into chambers on the first floor. 

There are also projections on the west and 
south wall. That on the west has a depth of 
12 ft., and a breadth of 18 ft. The lower story 
is broken away; it was hollow, and looks as 
though meant for a gigantic cesspit. The upper 
part hangs unsupported save by the cohesion of 
its cement, and greatly needs conservation. This 
turret is about 51 ft. from the north end, and 
31 ft. from the south. The projection on the 
south wall is 12 ft. broad, and 8 ft. deep. Itis 
placed 24 ft. from the west, and 44 ft. from the 
east angle, coinciding with the partition-wall 
within. This turret is hollow, and forms a great 
shaft for garderobes in the upper stories. In its 
face, at the ground level is a round-headed arch,. 
of 3 ft. opening, and 4 ft. high, the outlet of the 
sewer, but above ground. These two turrets at 
present cease at the level of the parapet, but 
probably rose sufficiently above it to cover a garde- 
robe. The keep has a plinth on the north, west, 
and south sides. The east face is covered by the 
barbican. The walls are about 9 ft. thick. 

The keep has a basement floor at the ground 
level, and a first or state floor, and on the east 
side an upper floor. It is divided by a wall 9 ft. 
thick into two unequal parts, that to the east 
being 29 ft., and that to the west 24 ft. broad, 
each being about 84 ft. long. A well stair 12 ft. 
diameter, ascended in the south-east angle from 
the basement to the battlements, lighted by 
loops, and with doors to each floor. 

The east chamber into which this stair opens 
by a large and apparently round-headed door, 
now broken, was vaulted in two lines, resting 
upon five cylindrical piers, about 3 ft. 6 in. each 
in diameter, and averaging 14 ft. from centre to 
centre. The vault seems to have been a barrel, 
groined. At each end were two square-headed 
loops, high above the floor with stepped recesses.. 
The east wall contains only three square lockers, 
and the door of the staircase. The west or par- 
tition-wall side is pierced by five openings, about 
4 ft. broad, and round-headed, three to the north, 
and two to the south of the thick solid central 
part. Probably these were introduced to lighten 
the work, and all but one or two thinly walled 
up. One must have been a doorway, as from 
the eastern lay the only communication with the 
western chamber. 

The western chamber seems to have been 
spanned by a single vault, apparently slightly 
pointed and groined in six bays. In each end is 
a single square-headed loop. On the west side 
are seven loops, the central part being occupied 
by the unpierced rear wall of the turret already 
described. 

First floor, east side. This was evidently the 
hall. It is very lofty, and in its north end is a 
round-headed window of 2 ft. opening, and 7 ft. 
high to the springing. In the south end are two 
similar windows, but about 14 ft. long, and a 
curious water-drain between them and the door.. 
This, the door from the stair, is plain round- 
headed, and of 6 ft. opening. Close north of it 
is a similar door, of 7 ft. opening, quite plain, and 
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without a portcullis. This is the main entrance, 
and opens from the barbican tower. Beyond 
this is a short window, and then three long 
ones, like those at the north end, so arranged 
as to open clear of the exterior barbican stair. 
The west wall has an opening at each end, the 
bulk of the wall being solid. The northern of the 
two openings was probably the great door of 
passage between the rooms; the southern com- 
municated with the garderobe in the south wall. 
In the north-east angle is a very curious mural 
chamber, 12 ft. east and west, by 9 ft. north 
and south, vaulted in a single groined bay, 
round-headed, and springing from half-octagon 
brackets in the angles, each the cap of a detached 
shaft, now removed. In the north wall are two, 
and in the east one loop. A door in the south 
wall opens into the north end of the hall, and one 
in the east wall passes obliquely through the wall, 
and evidently led to the battlements of the outer 
gate of the barbican, over the foot of its stair- 
case. This room is much broken, but its fittings 
are original, and late Norman. If the hall had 
a fireplace in masonry, it was in the west wall, 
at a part recently repaired. It is not clear how 
the hall was roofed; possibly the original cover- 
ing was a high-pitched roof, with the battlements 
above, but at present the side walls carry a table, 
with corbels of a plain billet moulding, on which 
an upper wall, about 12 ft. high, is advanced ’6 in. 


In these walls are large window openings, with | 


segmental arches, three on each side, which 
must have opened clear of the roof of the west 
chamber, and upon the battlements onthe east 
side. Inthe south end, above the two narrow 
windows mentioned, is a third smaller one,:as 
though to light a roof of high pitch. There are 
no corbels for principals, and no holes‘formain 
beams, but above the corbel table on each side 
is a range of holes, about 9 in. square, and as 
much apart, neatly stopped with ashlar, as 
though an original flat :roof had been removed, 
and a roof of high piteh introduced. However 
this may have been, ‘the windows of the side 
walls are clearly additional, and belonged to a 
second floor. Altogether the history of this roof 
is very obscure, and demands a close local in- 
vestigation. The upper door in'the well stair is 
not at a level to suit a-second ‘floor, nor.con- 
sistent with a high-pitched roof. 

First floor, west-side. In the north end‘is a 
round-headed window, 2 ft. opening, by 7 ft. 
high, and a door into a now inaccessible mural 
chamber in the north-west angle. At the south 
end are two similar windows, and a door into a 
chamber in the south-west angle. In the east 
wall are the two broken doorways already men- 
tioned, and the broken tunnels of two, if not of 
three large fireplaces, the shafts of which, much 
broken, still rise clear of the roof. The fire- 
places are gone, and the wall has been much 
patched recently to give it support. There are 
two rather curious lockers in this wall. In the 
west wall there seem to have been four round- 
headed windows of 2 ft. opening, and 7 ft. high, 
and near the middle is a door opening into 
the middle buttress tower, which contains two 
chambers of unequal size. These are not acces- 
sible, but one was probably a large garderobe, 
and the other may have been the way to a small 
drawbridge, opening from the keep upon a rec- 
tangular tower in the ward, not 12 ft. distant, 
so as to give direct passage from the keep to the 


chapel. The staircase was about 9 ft. broad,| work may remain; but this part % the fortress 
and 45 ft. or 50 ft. long to the vestibule.| was completely recast by the Neviles, who 
It seems to have been protected by a side} married the Fitz-Ranulph heiress, and, no — 
wall, reducing the actual stair-breadth to| either by Robert, called the Peacock of the 
(say) 5 ft. or 6 ft., and to have been either | North, who had Middleham, &c., from his grand- 
vaulted or roofed with timber. Its lower gate | mother, and who died before 5 Ed. II., 1331, or 
must have opened beneath a small tower, the| by Ralph, Lord Nevile of Raby, his brother and 
battlements of which were reached from the | successor, who died 41 Hd. III., 1367. 
chamber in the north-east angle of the keep.| Of the later residence of Richard, Duke of 
About half-way up the staircase, past what, from | York (Rich. III.) the traces are the large window 
the appearance of the wall, seems to have been a | opening on the west face of the keep, and per- 
second gate, in the keep wall is a large cavity | haps the upper story on the east side of the 
capable of holding comfortably twenty men, same building, and certain details added to the 
evidently as a guard in case the entrance should | ward. a 
be forced. Higher up, where the staircase landed| Middleham was a part of the broad territory 
on the vestibule, there seems to have been a| granted by the Conqueror to Alan Fergaunt, the 
third door. founder of Richmond Castle, and lord of that 
The vestibule is part of the second floor of the | extensive honour, stepping thus into the seat of 
usual rectangular barbican tower built against | the English Karl Edwin, which he shifted from 
the keep, about 12 ft. from the south end of the | the adjacent Gilling. His younger son, Ribald, 
east face. This tower measures about 33 ft.| had Middleham for his especial lordship, by the 
north and south, and about 48 ft. east and west. | gift of the second Alan, his brother. Ribald 
= rose a Perey of _ — of 7 — by am: _ _ and — ye 
eep, and is divided into a basement or sub-, Fitz-Ralph, or Ranulph, who marrie erta, 
crypt, an uppercrypt, and a chapel and vestibule niece of Ranulph de Glanvill, and is the reputed 
‘floor. | builder of Middleham keep in 1191, 2 and 3 
The basement is at the ground level. Next Rich. I. 
the ‘keep, or, rather, next the solid mass of Ranulph Fitz-Robert was the founder of 
masonry which supports'the stairs and vestibule, Coverham Abbey, “Near his manor-house of 
is the sub-crypt, 20 ft. northand south, by 24 ft. Middleham,” and was there buried in 1251 
eastand west. Beyond, that is-east of it,a passage (31 Hen. III.), leaving Ralph Fitz-Ranulph, his 
runs right through the building, 5 ft. broad, with son, who appears to have been lord of Middle- 
mig ug ng : en 
;@ deor at each end; and beyond this are the ham Manor in an inquisition for the partition of 
ruins of a small chamber, which probably reached his lands (65 Hen. III.), the year of his death. 
to the outer curtain wall. The:passage gave a| He left three daughters co-heirs, of whom, 
| communication between the north and south} Mary, the eldest, married Robert de Nevile, and 
parts of the ward, otherwise divided, .on this | had’ Middleham. Ralph died (55 Hen. ITT.) 
side, by the barbican tower, and from this| 1271. It appears, by an inquisition under the 
passage a door led into the sub.erypt. This | name of Peter of Savoy, that Middleham was a 
room was vaulted in two lines in ight bays, | fee owing suit of court to the honour of Rich- 
springing from a central line of ‘three columns | mond. 18 Kd. I., Maria de Nevile is styled 
now.gone. The arch gables show'that the vault | Domina de Middleham, and 13 Ed. II. she had 
pean greene Son — pana at the | bocine a tale ne Ed. II. (1320), 
west end is a well-stair leading ito the upper | having held Middleham for life. 
crypt, and the only way to it. The-sub-crypt is | Their son was Ralph Nevile, who died 5 Ed. ITI. 
lighted by two:small round-headed Norman win- | (1331), and who appears in an inquisition 
dows in each ofthe two open faces, one.on each | (1 Ed. III.) as holding Middleham Manor and 
side of an exterior plain pilaster ‘buttress, 3 ft.| Castle. His son, Robert Nevile, the Peacock of 
broadiby 3 ft. deep. the North, had from his grandmother the castle 
The'first floor, or upper crypt, extended east- | and manor of Middleham. He died, without issue, 
ward over the ;passage'the whole length of the before his father, leaving Ralph his brother and 
ag and om gin — , and a pe nse: a re “wr III. a pi ae 
t. long inside. is also was vaulted, but | Nevile of Raby, took a very active part ina 
the vault spanned the whole breadth, and formed | the public transactions of his time, both in war 
two bays only. The ribs of the groining sprang | and peace. He died seized of the castle and 
from half-round mural pilasters. In the north | manor of Middleham, and was the first layman 
wall, near the east end, is a fireplace. This floor | buried in the Cathedral of Durham. 
had no communication with that above it. It} The next lord was John, his son, also a great 
was not uncommon for the basement of the | soldier and diplomatist. He died 12 Rich. II., 
barbican to be quite independent of the keep, | 1388, leaving Ralph, his son and heir, who added 
and to be entered, as here, by an outer door of | to the wealth and power of the family, and also 
its own. held the castle, manor, and lordship of Middle- 
The second floor of the barbican contained the | ham at his death in 4 Hen. VI., 1425. John, son 
chapel and the vestibule, this floor being on the | of Ralph, died before his father, 1423, who was 
level of the great entrance tothe keep. Whether | succeeded by his grandson, Ralph, Earl of West- 
the vestibule was vaulted is uncertain, probably | moreland, who died 2 Rich. IfI. Middleham, 
it was. It is about 20 ft. north and south by | however, had passed to Richard Nevile, Earl of 
9 ft. east and west, the entrance stair arriving at | Salisbury, son of Earl Ralph, who died 4 Hen. VI., 
the north end, the keep door being on the west, | by his second wife, a daughter of John of Gaunt. 
| and the chapel door on theeast side. The chapel|The Earl of Salisbury, by an inquisition of 
| was loftier and valted in a lighter style than | 12 Rich. II., had then Middleham. This is the 
| the crypts below. its walls were 7 ft. thick, and earl who, in 37 Hen. VI., marched with 4,000 
| its area about 20 ft. by 40 ft. It was vaulted in| men from Middleham into Lancashire on his 

















outer walls. In the keep wall, north of this | two bays in a light style, probably Early English. | way to London, to obtain redress from the King 
tower, is a large segmental-arched window, | The great door of the keep was plain Norman, | and Queen for injuries done to his son. On this 
evidently an insertion, probably the work of | but chamfered round the head and jambs. There | earl’s forfeiture, before 38 Hen. VI., his Lan- 
Rich. III. In the north-west and south-west | are traces of caps, and probably there were two | castrian kinsman, Sir John Nevile, was made 


angles, as already mentioned, are mural chambers, | 


not accessible. There do not appear to be any 
galleries in the wall. 

This west chamber was probably divided by a 
brattice, and the north part used as a with. 
drawing-room from the hall. There does not 
appear to have been a second floor on this side. 
It is, however, curious that there should be no 
corbels, nor any of the usual indications of the 
principals of an ordinary open roof. In each 
side wall, high up, is a row of holes, about 9 in. 
square and 18 in. from centre to centre, so that 
probably the roof was flat, or, at any rate, was 
composed of heavy rafters, without principals. 

The east face. of the keep was occupied by the 
barbican or tower of entrance, and which, as 
was not uncommon, contained the chapel. 

The approach seems to have been, as at 
Rochester, Scarborough, and elsewhere, by a 
flight of stone steps built against the wall, com- 
mencing, in this case, about 10 ft. from its 
northern end, and rising about 20 ft. to a 
vestibule, upon which opened, right and left, 
the great door of the keep, and that of the 


flanking shafts, but no mouldings or drip-stone. | constable of Middleham Castle, then in the 
| The walls of the barbican are, no doubt, mainly | Crown. Sir John fell at Towton, 1 Ed. IV., and 
original, though the vaulting of the sub-crypt| his son Ralph became Earl of Westmoreland. 
and crypt may have been renewed. The chapel | But Middleham remained in the Crown. 
probably replaces an earlier building. At Middleham, then in charge of Nevile, Arch- 
Middleham seems never to have had any works | bishop of York, Edward IV. was confined by 
beyond the enceinte wall, save a slight ditch, of | Richard, Earl of Warwick, the prelate’s brother. 
which traces remain on the south side only. On| Edward escaped when hunting in the park. 
the east, a field road has superseded the ditch, | After Barnet the castle was granted to Richard 
as have some modern buildings on the west side. | Duke of Gloucester, to the exclusion of the male 
There is no present trace of either ditch or | heirsof the Marquis Montagu, Warwick’s brother. 
drawbridge on the north or town front. Richard was much here; raised the rectory to a 
The keep is built of coursed rubble, with! deanery, with a view to the foundation of a col- 
ashlar groins and dressings. The Decorated and | lege; and here his son Edward, Prince of Wales, 
later work is mostly of excellent ashlar. wasborn. After Richard’s death, Middleham fell 
As regards the age of the several parts of the | to the Crown, and was leased to various persons. 
castle, the keep is plainly late Norman, and, | Finally it was sold to Mr. Wood, of Littleton, 
likely enough, the work of Robert Fitz-Ranulph. | ancestor of the present owner, General Wood. 
Lord cf Middleham, in 1190; and to his imme- | Recently the keep has been partially cleared of 
diate descendants are certainly due the earlier | rubbish, and some of the most dangerous portions 
alterations, especially the chapel, before the | have been underpinned ; but a little more assist- 
extinction of the family, in 1251. ance of the same character is much needed, to 
No doubt the exterior ward is built on the side | save some of the most prominent features of the 
| of a Norman enceinte, and some of the original | ruin from destruction. G. T. C. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL AND 
SCHOOL, THAME. 


Tus building was opened for public worship 
at the end of last year. It is in the Geometric | 

tyle, and the materials of construction are local | 
stone, with Bath stone supplied by Messrs. | 
Randall & Saunders for the dressings. 

The internal dimensions of the chapel are 
32 ft. 10 in. by 62 ft. 9 in., in addition to the 
organ recess at the back. 

The accommodation, inclusive of an end 
gallery, is for 450 adults. The minister’s desk 
is on a raised semicircular platform in front of 
the organ. The two seats immediately near the | 
platform follow its curve. The ceiling line is 
about one-third down the roof. In the centre 
the height is 34 ft. 9 in., and at the sides 22 ft. 
The roof principals are visible below the ceiling 
line, and they, as well as all other visible wood- | 
work, are stained and varnished. Simple dis. | 
temper enrichments are introduced round the 
window-heads, organ recess, and ceiling panels. | 
The lighting is by ten gas pendants. 

The space under the chapel is appropriated to 
a school, 32 ft. 10 in. by 51 ft. 6 in.; a class- 
room, 13 ft. 4 in. by 17 ft.; a minister’s vestry, 
9 ft. 4in. by 11 ft. 9 in.; and the vault for heat- 
ingapparatus. The chapel floor being 6 ft. above , 
the ground level, every part of the basement is_ 
light and well ventilated. 

The heating is effected by Haden’s warm-air 
system. 

The total cost of chapel and school, exclusive 
of site, but including heating, lighting, and 
fencing, will be about 1,5001. 

The architect is Mr. W. F. Poulton. 











CAMBERWELL NEW VESTRY HALL. 


WE publish in our present number a view and , 
plan of the ground-floor of proposed Vestry Hall 
for Camberwell. This design was selected in 
open competition. The style is French Italian, | 
and the principal front facing the Peckham High- 
road will be executed in stone. The building | 
throughout will be of fireproof construction. On ! 
the first floor are arranged two committee-rooms | 
in the front. The Vestry Hall, 47 ft. by 42 ft., | 
is placed at the rear, and lighted by means of a | 
skylight and side windows. 

The awkward nature of the site, and the spe- 
cific requirements of the Vestry, are urged as 
reasons for the shape of some of the rooms: we 
seriously recommend a revision notwithstand- | 
ing. 
The estimated cost is 8,0001.: tenders for the | 
works are about to be sent in. | 

The architect is Mr. Edward Power. | 
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REREDOS IN PEDMORE CHURCH, NEAR 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Tx1s church, which has recently been rebuilt, 
has just now received a reredos, after a design 
by Mr. F. Preedy, of London, architect. The 
principal part of the reredos is of a light- 
coloured alabaster, which material forms the 
background above the level of the table, and in 
which is worked a series of canopies, supported 
by coloured Irish marble shafts, and containing 
sculptured figures of the four Evangelists, the 
latter being of a whiter tint than the ground- 
work. The central and most conspicuous object 
is the Agnus Dei standing on the Mount of 
Paradise, and from beneath his feet issue the 
four mystic streams; this panel, and one on 
either side of it, containing the Alpha and 
Omega, and other symbolic ornaments, are 
worked in Venetian mosaic, on gold grounds of 
the same material; as are also other smaller 
panels in the sides of the reredos, representing 
the sacred monograms, and other emblems, on 
blue and red grounds. The lower part at the 
sides of the table is built in bands of Caen 
stone and alabaster, the stone inlaid in orna- 
mental patterns, with coloured marbles and 
cements. 

The carving, inlay, stone, and alabaster work 
has been successfully executed by Mr. Boulton, 
of Cheltenham, carver. The mosaic work is 
from the architect’s studio. The reredos (as 
explained on a brass plate placed in the side wall 
of the chancel) has been erected by Miss Hunt, 
a former parishioner, but now of Brookfield, 
Bellbroughton. 








THE THEORY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


A LECTURE was lately delivered in the lecture- 
hall of Trinity College on the above subject, 
during which the {lecturer, Professor Todhunter 
gave expression to the following, seeming to 
prove that the Beautiful was merely a theory, 
without any defined or known laws to govern its 
action,—a theory very disputable :— 


_ To some extent”’ (said the Professor) ‘‘each man has 
his own ideas of beauty, and there is no recognised 
authority to which we can refer for guidance. We find, 
however, an approach to unanimity in all ethical judg- 
ments, and in esthetic judgment there is still a greater 
approach to it. The esthetic conscience may be awakened 
and convicted of sin, just as the ethical conscience 
is; and the more esthetic men are, the more unani- 
mous in their judgment will they become. It would 
appear that there is a certain catholicity in ideas of 
beauty, and that an unsophisticated mind may appre- 
hend the beautiful when fairly confronted with it. 
Two categories might be made of the beautiful,—first 
that of form and colour; second, that of rhythm and 
sound, The  sagunssun produced in us by a beautiful 
object might be summed up in one word,—Joy. The 
emotion of the beautiful has something of a sympathetic 
eharacter, It is contemplative instead of active. It has, 
moreover, as Ruskin says, an element of worship in it, 
and underlying the delight an element of melancholy. 
We yearn to absorb things useful into our personality ; 
we yearn to be absorbed into the beautiful [in what way ? : 

The beautiful is the revelation of the divine purpose in 
creation; the ugly, the revelation of the chaotic disorder 
of things, the disorder which tends to the decay of all 
loveliness, the production of lower and lower types of 
life, a revelation of the kingdom of darkness of. Satan, 
The beautiful and the sublime express different ideas in 
the cosmical order of things,—the beautiful may be re- 
garded as the resolution of discord; the sublime, as dis- 
a a — suggesting its resolution. The 

retty an e grotesque are derived respectively f: 
the beautiful a the suitor.” iiiititiaiiai 


The Professor reminded his hearers in the 
beginning, that the subject was one of the 
deepest questions in metaphysics, and at the 
conclusion he gave his audience an instance of 
the difference between the sublime and the 
grotesque by pointing to a portion from the Book 
of Job, and comparing it with a passage from 
Goéthe’s “Faust.” As an abstract theory or 
series of ideas about the beautiful in nature, 
the passage we quote of the lecturer may 
be good enough, accepting the old and common 
belief that “every eye forms its own beauty,” 
but in the matter of art the theory of the Pro- 
fessor would be an unsafe theory. And in 
answer to him, we submit that there is a 
recognised authority or authorities for guid- 
ance in the matter of the beautiful in relation to 
art. For instance, without proportion in archi- 
tecture there can be no true harmony, and 
without harmony there is very little real beauty. 
A very intelligent and even learned man in 
many ways may have a joy excited within 
him at beholding a supposed work of art: 
it may be a painting or it may be an actual 
building. In common parlance, his joy may 
only be another name for the emotion the 
supposed grandeur of the edifice awakens to 
his senses. Yet the building or the painting may 





have little or nothing of art in its composition. 
The same object or objects to a professional 
eye instead of creating joy, might produce 
disgust. Joy is not the consequence of be- 
holding the beautiful, except in a conditional or 
limited sense. If joy is experienced by the true 
artistic and professional eye, the work may be 
assumed to be a work of merit or art, but if 
otherwise the emotion is felt, it cannot be said 
to be due to the phenomenon that is said to arise 
on beholding the object of one’s admiration or 
joyousness. A knowledge of the laws, the pro- 
portions, the harmony, and the composition, is 
necessary before we can pronounce an object 
artistically beautiful at least. 








CHORLEY NEW TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Nornine has yet been decided about these 
plans. The Improvement Commissioners have 
devoted some time in the examination of 
the drawings, and have held several meetings 
respecting them; but they have been unable 
to come to a decision upon the merits of 
the plans, and have at length determined upon 
calling in the assistance of an architect, so that 
it is expected an award will very shortly be 
made. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Trent Bridge Cricket Ground.—In the com- 
petition for the new Cricket Pavilion for 
the Trent Bridge Cricket Ground (the famous 
Nottingham Cricket Club’s home), the design 
submitted by Mr. S. Dutton Walker has been 
selected. 

Tiverton Land Company.—The Directors of 
the Tiverton Land and Building Company having 
advertised for plans for laying out their estate, 
at an adjourned meeting held on Tuesday, at the 
Town-hall, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. 
Amory, M.P., awarded the first premium of 201. 
to Mr. C. J. Phipps, of Mecklenburgh-square, 
London; and the second, of 51., to Mr. J. Chud- 
leigh, jun., of Newton Abbot. They have also 
appointed Mr. Phipps architect to the company, 
and instructed him to proceed with the erection 
of four pairs of semi-detached villas. 

The Fareham Villas Competition.—The compe- 
tition for villas at Fareham, Hants, has been 
decided by the selection of a design prepared by 
Mr. D. J. Brooks, of Kennington-road. 








LEEDS UNION INFIRMARY. 


TE foundation-stone of a new infirmary for 
the accommodation of the sick inmates of the 
Leeds Union Workhouse has been laid by Mrs. 
Middleton, the wife of the chairman of the Board 
of Guardians. The erection of this building has 
become necessary owing to the existing infirmary 
having, by reason of the increase of population, 
and the formation of the Leeds Union, ceased to 
be adequate to the necessities of the union. 

About two years ago the guardians issued a 
general invitation to architects, by advertise- 
ment, to compete for the erection of a new Union 
Hospital, the conditions being that the structure 
should be designed upon the Pavilion principle, 
and with an allowance of not less than 1,200 
cubic feet of space per bed, Twenty-seven sets 
of designs were sent in, and that of Mr. Henry 
Walker, of East Parade, Leeds, was chosen from 
amongst them for execution. The selected design, 
however, met with disapproval on being sub- 
mitted to Dr. Smith, the medical officer of the 
Poor-Law Board, who saw no necessity for isola- 
tion in a workhouse hospital, or for an allowance 
of more than 800 cubic feet of space per bed; 
and after several interviews and much corre- 
spondence and delay, the guardians have been 
obliged, though very reluctantly, to abandon 
the Pavilion principle (upon what grounds we 
should like to know), and to submit to a modifi- 
cation of the design in other respects, in order 
to obtain the sanction of the Poor-law Board. 
The design now being carried out, prepared by 
Mr. Walker, in accordance with the requirements 
of the Poor-law Board, is based on the block 
system, and the main building comprises sepa- 
rate suites of wards for male and female patients, 
with administrative departments between. The 
hospital is three stories in height, and has a 
frontage of 342 ft. It is arranged for 216 beds, 
exclusive of attendants. The central portion 
contains accommodation for nurses, chaplain, 
and dispenser, and also includes ward-sculleries, 
hoist, and separate staircases and conveniences 





to the wards. The kitchens, &c., are built at the 
rear, and connected on the ground-floor to the 
main building by corridors. The wards for each 
sex are alike, those on either side consisting of 
nine compartments, arranged in suites of three 
on each floor, and the compartments of each 
suite communicating with each other, as well as 
with a day-room at the end, by means of large 
doors. Each compartment will have a double 
stove, with descending flue in the centre; and 
Potts’s system of ventilation is to be adopted. 
Each day-room has separate conveniences im- 
mediately attached. ‘The beds are ranged on 
each side, in pairs, between the windows. The 
design is of a Gothic character, in agreement 
with the architecture of the surrounding build- 
ings, and will be executed in brick, with sand- 
stone dressings; and the contractors are :— 
Messrs. Thos. Whiteley, mason and bricklayer ; 
Thos. Hall & Co., joiners and carpenters; Thos. 
Storey, plumber; Heaps & Robinson, iron- 
founders; Wm. Pycock & Son, slaters; H. 
Orange, plasterer. The contracts amount alto- 
gether to about 14,0001., not including furnishing, 
&c. The Poor-law Board have sanctioned the 
expenditure on the new edifice of the sum of 
17,0001. 








OUR NEW ORGANS. 


Srr,—Can you do anything towards improving 
modern organs? What are they made of? Not 
the sonorous Baltic timber, but spruce and 
American pine, full of knots and shakes, glue- 
sized inside to fill the cracks ; mouths, one-fourth, 
and some one-third, of the width; so that no- 
thing short of a pair of bellows such as are fit 
for a blacksmith, could fetch a groan out of 
them. And the public think this music. Why ? 
Because they know not the rich and beautiful 
tones that are only to be heard in the very few 
existing instruments worthy of the name of an 
organ. What about the modern metal pipes? 
This, I am sorry to say, is (next to the tuning) 
the most abominable part of these instruments,— 
organs I cannot call them. Instead of tin and 
lead with the silver, it is lead without the silver, 
with little or no tin, and—listen—antimony, to 
make the metal hard. There is still the exe- 
crable system of equal temperament to be spoken 
about, and the erroneously formed bellows. 

AN ORGANIST. 








THE SURREY GARDENS RE-CONSTRUC. 
TION AND THE MAGISTRATES. 


WE have already noticed in the Builder the 
extensive alterations and new buildings now in 
progress at the Surrey Gardens with the view 
of their shortly being opened to the public. 
These new works include, amongst others, the 
conversion of the large music-hall into a spacious 
theatre, the erection of a menagerie, and other 
buildings. Mr. Strange, the new proprietor, has 
just applied to the magistrates for a licence, 
and they last week refused it, on the opposition 
of Mr. Spurgeon (who formerly preached there 
before the erection of his Tabernacle) and a 
number of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
Within the last few days the decision of the 
magistrates appears to have created a consider- 
able amount of dissatisfaction amongst a portion 
of the residents in the district, who complain. 
that it is somewhat harsh, considering the large 
amount of money which Mr. Strange is expend- 
ing in the new buildings. 








RE-OPENING OF ST. GILES’S CHURCH, 
SHREWSBURY. 


Tus church, which has been closed for some 
time past, in consequence of the carrying out of 
extensive alterations and additions, which have 
become necessary from the increasing population 
of the district, has been reopened for divine ser- 
vice. The chancel being old and in a dilapidated 
state, it has been taken down and rebuilt at the 
cost of a resident in the parish; a chancel aisle 
containing a vestry and space for an organ has 
also been built ; and the nave and north aisle has 
been lengthened by one bay. These alterations 
give 130 additional sittings, and they improve 
the appearance of the church. The architect 
employed was Mr. J. Lawrence Randal, of this 
town; and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Everall & Morris. The masonry was 
executed by Mr. J. Maddock. A stained glass 
window, which was erected a few years back, by 
O’Conner, in memory of the late Mr. W. W. How, 
has been removed from the west end of the aisle 
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and re-fixed in the east window of the new 
chancel; and the glass from the east windows of 
the old chancel has been re-arranged and incor- 
porated in other windows. A two-light window 
on the south side of the chancel has been filled 
with stained glass, by Ward & Hughes, as a 
memorial of the late Mr. Thomas Howells, of 
Highfields, and the old window containing the 
figure of St. Giles has been placed in the north 
side of the new chancel. In the west end of the 
nave two new windows have been inserted, and 
it is anticipated that a stained-glass window will, 
before long, be placed in the aisle in memory of 
the late Mr. R. Bryan Smith. The chancel and 
sanctuary are laid with tiles from the manufactory 
of Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co., of Stoke-upon- 
Trent. The wood and stone carving are the work 
of Mr. G. Landucci. The windows have been 
glazed by Messrs. Done & Davies; and the 
chancel will be heated with hot-air stoves, erected 
by Mr. Dodwell; so that the whole of the work, 
as far as possible, has been executed by trades- 
men of the town. Owing to the strike which has 
recently taken place among the builders of the 
town and some other causes, the work in the 
interior of the church is not yet altogether 
completed, 








BRITISH AND BELGIAN MARBLES. 


Sir,— Without reference to any particular 
work, or desire to say anything that might seem 
captious, I wish to ask a few questions in the 
interest of our native materials :— 

1. Can the Belgian black marble be got in 
sufficiently large sizes, free from treacherous, 
almost invisible, rents, to warrant any architect 
using it for decorative purposes in an important 
building ? 

2. Are there not marbles in Devonshire, the 
Midland Counties, Ireland, and another place at 
the edge of the world, viz., Wales, which far 
surpass the ordinary Belgian specimens for 
strength and beauty P 

8. Cannot these British marbles be worked in 
Great Britain at 20 per cent. less in cost than 
marbles can be by Belgian or French masons ? 

4. Are the Government and our architects 
sufficiently alive to the interests of the masons 
of Great Britain ? 

5. Cannot the master masons of London give 
their men 9d. per hour and nine hours per day, 
and accomplish my question No. 3 ? 

If some one will kindly answer these few plain 
questions, he will oblige a twenty years’ master 
mason from the BANKER. 








SUN DIALS. 


PREFACING some notes on Sun Dials in Derby- 
shire, Mr. George Roberts, of Lofthouse, Wake- 
field, says :—The materials for the history of the 
sun-dial are somewhat scanty. Ahaz, King of 
Judah, who lived about 740 B.C. had a dial 
(Isaiah xxxviii.). The Greeks had dials 550 
years B.C., and Pliny says that Anaximander, the 
Greek philosopher, was the inventor. The 
Romans had both the dial and the clepsydra, an 
instrument by which time was marked by the 
running of water or sand from one vessel to 
another: they erected dials in their public 
squares and walks and their temples, and most 
probably introduced them into Britain. I cannot 
discover that the Druids had any sun-dials. The 
ancient inhabitants of Mexico and Peru had a 
sort of rude-dial, by which they ascertained the 
hour of the day and period of the solstices. 
The different kinds of sun-dials were the only 
astronomical instruments which the Aztecs and 
Incas possessed. The clepsydra, the sand-glass, 
and subsequently the clock, succeeded the dial, 
which was inconvenient as it only marked time 
in sunny weather. The Romans had a motto 
expressive of this inefficiency—‘‘I only count 
the hours of sunshine.” The venerable instru- 
ment is now so rapidly going out of use, espe- 
cially on churches, that in another century 
ti will be as rare as are the May-poles. 
Though not now commonly useful, it is worthy 
of respect as antiquity, and ought to be looked 
upon as a superannuated servant, grey with age 
and full of honour, for assuredly it was more 
faithful and certain than many of the complex 
instruments which have succeeded it. 








Exhibitions.—-The private view both of the 
“Society of Painters in Water-colours” and 
the “Institute of Painters in Water-colours ” 
will take place on Saturday, the 20th inst. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Oswestry.—It has been resolved to employ 
Mr. Street in restoring the parish church. A 
sum of 3,3251., out of a total of 7,5861., as the 
estimated cost, has already been subscribed at 
one meeting. Mr. Street’s report of the neces- 
sary alterations, renewals, and restorations gives 
the following items :—Nave—new roofs, 1,8151. ; 
new columns, arches, &c., 1,2001. ; new oak seats, 
1,2751.; new vestry, 2501.; new floors, 4001. ; 
sundries, 2601.;. warming and lighting, 4001. 
Interior of nave—Repairs of stonework, new 
windows, copings, crossings, openings, lower 
stage of tower, drainage, and new south porch, 
&c., 7801. Chancel and chancel aisles—ceilings, 
2401. ; floorsand steps, 2041. ; chancel seats and 
screens, 4201.; children’s seats, 1121.; repairs of 
windows and walls, new south door, &c., 2301.— 
total, 7,5861. Some of these items were capable 
of reduction, if necessary. 

Limpsfield.—The parish church has been re- 
opened, after having undergone a restoration. 
Previously, the whole of the external walls were 
covered with plaster, which has now been 
removed, and the rubble work has been pointed. 
The interior was completely blocked with large 
pews, whilst a gallery stretched along the west 
side projecting far into the church and obscuring 
the windows. The whole of the inside fittings 
have now been taken down, and in place of them 
open sittings of oak have been erected through- 
out the church. The tower, which is massive, 
rests upon three arches; the belfry windows 
which had been in part built up, have now been 
restored to their original length; the brickwork 
which blocked up the northern and western 
arches has been removed ; a new window inserted 
in the south wall, and the whole thrown into the 
church. The chancel, at the east end, in place 
of alate three-light Perpendicular window, has 
now a triple lancet, two jambs of which were 
found in the wall. The north chancel was 
restored in 1870, at the expense of the Lord of 
the Manor; it has at the east end a triple lancet 
window, exactly similar to that in the principal 
chancel, the old jambs here also having been 
found bedded in the wall. The lights are filled 
with stained glass, the subjects the twelve 
Apostles. It is a memorial window, presented 
by Mrs. Leveson-Gower. The church is capable 
of yet further improvement. Mr, J. L. Pearson 
was the architect employed. 

Darlaston.—The new church of All Saints, 
Darlaston (the Mills Memorial Church), has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. The 
church has been erected solely at the cost of 
the Mills family, in memory of the late Samuel 
Mills, ironmaster, of Darlaston. The edifice 
occupies 3,364 square yards of land, near the 
high road. It is in the Early English style, and 
is built of red brick, with Bromsgrove stone 
dressings. The roof is covered with Broseley 
tiles, and the western doorway is surmounted 
with a bell-turret, containing two bells. The 
interior arrangements consist of a nave and 
two aisles, a chancel and chancel aisle, and a 
vestry ; and an arcade of pointed arches, sepa- 
rating each aisle from the nave. The Broms- 
grove stone pillars, from which the arch 
springs, bear carved foliated capitals, the 
work of Mr. Earp, of London. The roof is open- 
timbered. The chancel seats are of English 
oak, and those in the body of the church, all 
being free, are of pitch pine. 





face of which are various ecclesiastical devices, 
The walls behind and around the communion. 
table are inlaid with tesselated work; and at 
the entrance to the chancel the choir is situated, 
A stained window has also been placed at the 
east end of the church. It consists of five lights, 
the centre containing a representation of the 
Crucifixion ; and in this work of art the distance 
views of Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives are 
prominent features. The lights at the right 
hand contain pictures of the Nativity and 
Baptism of Christ, and the left hand shows the 
Entombment, and the discovery by the woman 
of the departure of Christ. In a circular light, 
at the top of the window, the Ascension is the 
subject treated. 

Amersham.—The parish church of St. Mary, 
Amersham, has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
the diocese, after a restoration of the interior 
and the erection of a new chancel aisle. The 
restoration has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. Preedy, architect ; and the cost has 
amounted to about 3,3001., exclusive of the cost 
of font, altar-cloth, reredos, pulpit, and lectern, 
which were presented to the church. The com. 
pletion of the work thus far is mainly due to 
Mrs. Tyrwhitt Drake. The church is supposed 
to be built on a Norman foundation, as frag- 
ments of late Norman work have been found. 
The style of architecture is of the Perpen- 
dicular character; the greater part is four- 
teenth-century work, but the piers, arches, 
&c., date from a period a century earlier. 
The east window has been raised nearly 4 ft., 
and deepened about 2 ft., and the floor of 
the sanctuary has been raised about 18 in. 
The chancel arch and roof have been raised, 
and the plaster ceiling replaced by a wooden 
groined roof. The organ has been removed from 
the old west gallery, and placed in the chancel 
aisle, and the choir are seated in the chancel. 
All the galleries have been taken away, and the 
plaster removed from the roof of nave, tran- 
septs, and aisles; the old principals are left, and 
the ancient boarding under the rafters shown ; 
the decayed corbels have been renewed and 
carved. Two stilted arches of peculiar shape 
were accidentally discovered and opened out. 
The piers on the south side appear to be of 
earlier date than those on the north, and are of 
more elegant shape; all have been taken out, 
and the stone re-worked or replaced by new 
material. The clearstory windows had no tra- 
cery, but the original tracery was found, and 
copied in the present windows. All the windows 
have been taken out, and with very few excep- 
tions the present windows have been copied from 
the tracery found during the restoration. The 
church is heated by hot water apparatus, fur- 
nished by Mr. Skinner, of Bristol. The stone- 
work has been carried out by Messrs. White- 
head, of Aylesbury; the stone carving by Mr. 
Edward Whitehead ; the wood carvings by Mr. 
Bromfield, of London. The contractor for the 
whole of the work is Mr. Cooper, of Aylesbury. 
The architect employed is Mr. Preedy, of London. 
Further restorations of the exterior and of the 
tower are proposed, for which an additional sum 
of 1,0001. is required. 

Beddington.—A temporary wooden church at 
Bandon-hill has been opened by the Bishop of 
Winchester. The church, which is built from a 
design of Mr. Richard Martin, of Caterham, is 


100 ft. long, by 24 ft. wide; the nave is 60 ft. 


The pulpit is of | 


Bromsgrove stone, octagonal in form, with open | 


panels, and the outer angles bear the heads of 
the four Evangelists. The chancel and nave are 
inlaid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. A series 
of two-light windows in keeping with the 
general design give light by day, while by night 
the building will be lighted with gas. The gas- 
fittings were supplied by Messrs. Potter & Son, 
of London; the heating apparatus by Messrs. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for about 520 persons. The cost of the 
edifice amounted to 5,000/._ The architect was 
Mr. G. Street, R.A., London; the builder, Mr. 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton; and the clerk of 
works, Mr. W. H. Williams. 

Crewe.—The new chancel of St. Paul’s Church, 
which, with an organ-chamber and organ, has 
been lately added to this edifice, has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Chester. The organ is 
new, having been recently built by Messrs. 
Wadsworth, of Manchester. The chancel is 
built in the Gothic style, in accordance with the 
rest of the building, and the floor is paved with 
Minton tiles. The supports to the roof, which 
is of wood, are carved, the ends of the buttresses 
having figures of angels bearing shields, on the 


| 10 ft. by 10 ft. 





in length, the north and south transepts 10 ft. by 
20 ft., and the vestry and organ-chamber each 
The roofs are 32 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a spire 60 ft. high from the ground 
line. The chancel is apsidal, and contains a 
large five-light stained window, by Clayton & 
Bell; the floors are laid with Maw’s tesselated 
pavement, and it is calculated that the building 
will accommodate 350 persons. Messrs. Taylor & 
Son, of Bromley, have carried out the work, the 
cost of which has been defrayed by the rector, 
the Rev. A. H. Bridges. 

Thorne and Hatfield.—A:. meeting of the seat- 
holders in the parish church has been held, to 
consider the report of Mr. Jackson, of London, 
on the question of taking down the west gallery 
of the church, and opening out the old arches at 
the west end of the edifice now bricked up, &c. 
The projected improvements are estimated to 
cost 2301. Ultimately, the architect’s plan was 
adopted, and a committee appointed to confer 
with the seatholders in the west gallery, who will 
have new seats provided for them under the 
tower, to collect subscriptions, and afterwards 
to see to the efficient carrying out of the work. 

Ainstable.—The old parish church of Ainstable 
was given up last April to the architect and 
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builders to be pulled down and completely re- 
built. The new church was finished in the 
February of this year, and has now been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of the diocese. The 
church consists of nave, 41 ft. by 26 ft., and 
chancel, 26 ft. by 20 ft. A tower, 64 ft. in 
height, is placed with its south-east angle coin- 
ciding with the north-west angle of the nave. 
The lower stage of the tower, having a doorway 
in its south side, forms an open porch to the 
church; and an inner closed porch connects the 
tower with the nave and vestry, thus affording a 
sheltered entrance to the church, the situation 
being elevated and exposed to storm. The roof 
is open-timbered, ceiled to the diagonals above 
the rafters. The seats in the nave are of pitch- 
pine, stained and varnished. The pulpit and 
prayer-desk are of carved oak; the lectern of 
polished brass. The chancel is completely fitted 
with oak left unstained and simply rubbed with 
oil. A short south transept forms an organ- 
chamber, and affords accommodation for school 
children. The chancel being occupied by pri- 


vate seats, = small choir has been arranged by. 


placing seats in the east end of the nave facing 
north and south. The church is warmed by a 
slow-combustion stove (Musgrave Brothers, Bel- 
fast), placed in a chamber under the floor in the 
choir, and covered with an ‘open grating. The 
architecture is Early English; the accommoda- 
tion for 211; and the total cost about 1,4001., 
raised by voluntary contribution. The architect 
was Mr. G. Watson, Penrith; the contractors 
were Messrs. Sproat, Talkin, for masonry; Mr. 
John Richardson, Penrith, for joinery; Mr. 
George Bailey, Penrith, for slating; Mr. Porter, 
Penrith, for plumbing, &c. 

Clent—A new clock, striking hours and 
quarters, has been placed in the parish church of 
Clent, Worcestershire. It was supplied from the 
manufactory of Mr. Smith, of Derby. 

Fishponds (Bristol).—The reopening of the 
parish church of St. Mary’s, Fishponds, has been 
arranged for the 4th of April. During the time 
it has been closed extensive alterations and im- 
provements have been made. The former 
chancel, most unsuitable from its size and 
general character for the purposes of divine 
worship, has given place to an apse-chancel, 
more than 30 ft. in length, and having on either 
side convenient aisles, the intervening wall being 
carried on arches springing from pillars of blue 
Pennant stones, surmounted by capitals of carved 
Bath stone. The interior of the church has been 
cleared of the pews and seats, which have been 
replaced by open sittings, with carved finials. 
The gallery at the west end of the church has 
been taken away, and the organ is now being 
erected in the north aisle of the chancel. The 
south porch has been removed, as also the 
entrance to the church on that side. The nave, 
however, remains, with this exception, in the 
same state as before the alterations were under- 
taken ; but it is hoped that the parishioners will, 
at no distant period, rebuild this portion of the 
church, and place it in harmony with the chancel. 
The cost of the present restoration will amount 
to about 1,7001. The plans have been supplied 
by Mr. Seddon, of London, architect, and the 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Yalland 
& Foster. It is proposed to fill in the seven 
lancet windows in the chancel with stained glass, 
from the architect’s designs, which are illu- 
strative of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
Four of these windows have already been contri- 
buted, and will be placed in position prior to the 
reopening of thechurch. In addition, Mr. R. L. G. 
Vassall, Oldbury-court, has promised three win- 
dows of stained glass for the south aisle of the 
church. The organ is in the hands of Mr. 
Vowles, who is re-erecting it and supplying it 
with new stops and pedals, and introducing many 
of the most recent improvements. 

Wolwerton.—The church has been re-opened. 
Previously to the alterations the tower was 
separated entirely, and could not be entered 
from the body of the church, the intervening 
space being filled up with arcades of massive 
brickwork, which formed the ringing-floor. In 
front of this ringing-floor, but separated by two 
large doors, which may still be seen within the 
precincts of the God’s-acre, was a gallery, which 
stretched nearly 12 ft. into the nave. These, 
the ringing-floor, the gallery, and all the brick- 
work, have now been removed, and the tower 
has been thrown open. The length of the church 
as it is now is 67} ft., and the breadth is 18 ft. 
This, of course, does not include the transept. 
The tower, with its lofty arch, and series of 
round-headed niches and corbels, is a singular 
Specimen of the era of Sir Christopher Wren. 





Underneath the arch of the tower stands a new 
font. The tower has been furnished with new 
open seats, which, with the improved seating of 
the nave and transepts, are the work of Messrs. 
Garrett & Son, Kingsclere. All the carving in 
the church is the work of Grinling Gibbons or 
his pupils, and the old oak of that and the pews, 
now it is renewed and refreshed, is very striking. 
The windows, instead of being plain with wooden 
frames, are now divided with red brick mullions. 
The east window is the work of Messrs. Barraud 
& Westlake. The chancel side-windows are 
from Horwood & Sons, Frome. The remaining 
windows are by Messrs. Powell & Sons, the tran- 
sept and west windows being quarries, the 
others cathedral glass. The general carrying 
out of the work has been completed by Messrs. 
Wheeler, Brothers, under the supervision of 
Mr. C. Smith, of Reading. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Jarrow.—A church, which has just been com- 
pleted at Jarrow for the use of the United 
Presbyterians of that town, has been formally 
opened for public worship. The structure stands 
a short distance from the railway station at 
Jarrow; but from its proportions and its spire it 
is seen from distant places in the surrounding 
country. It has been built in the Gothic style of 
architecture, from the designs of Mr. Joseph 
John Lish, architect, Newcastle. The plan of 
the building comprises a nave and two side 
aisles, with entrance porches and vestibule, there 
being at the west end a sessions-house, ministers’ 
vestry, lavatory, and heating chamber. The 
nave roof, which is lofty, is divided by a light 
arcade, carried on ornamental cast-iron columns, 
whilst the nave ceiling, which is “coved” its 
full length, is divided into panel spaces by the 
roof timbers of the longitudinal ribs, each of the 
latter being enriched by a perforated wooden 
cornice. Ventilators are placed continuously 
along the length of the ceiling, to give exit to 
the vitiated air and allow of the introduction of 
fresh air without draught and annoyance; and 
these, ‘from their design and position, form a 
feature in the decorative treatment of the 
interior. The galleries are placed over the side 
aisles and across the west end, and are ap- 
proached by roomy stone staircases, each gallery 
having a separate approach. Provision has been 
made for the rapid clearance of the church, there 
being six different exit-doors, all so arranged 
that the congregation from each division can 
pass out without intermingling with each other 
till the outside is reached. The whole of the 
internal wood-work is pitch pine, varnished, the 
sittings being without doors. The pulpit, which is 
placed on a raised platform at the east end of the 
edifice, is composed of Yorkshire stone, with a 
moulded string-course and cornice, columns of 
red stone supporting carved capitals, and the 
whole being relieved with incised and carved 
work. Over the pulpit in the east gable there 
is a three-light window of ornate design, filled 
in with stained glass. The lower part of the 
window contains figures illustrating three periods 
in the life of David, who is represented as a 
shepherd, as a psalmist, and as a king. The 
west window and the heads of the side windows 
are also filled with stained glass. The whole of 
the glazing has been done by Mr. W. J. Booer, 
of Leeds. The gas-fittings, which are of brass 
and iron, have been designed to harmonise with 
the architecture of the church. The building 
has been heated by hot-water apparatus, put in 
by Messrs. Dinning & Co., Newcastle. The total 
height of the spire is 135 ft., its junction with 
the tower being marked with a moulded cornice, 
having at each angle a carved grotesque of the 
lizard type. The edifice gives accommodation 
for 900 adults. It has been erected at a cost of 
about 3,2001., a large proportion of which sum has 
already been obtained. The contractor for the 
work was Mr. Richard Wylam, of Jarrow, and 
the architect, Mr. Lish. The sub-contractors 
were :—for slating, Mr. J. Place, North Shields ; 
for iron-founders’ work, Messrs. Abbot & Co., 
Gateshead ; for plumbers’ and gas-fitters’ work, 
Mr. Thomas Grieve, North Shields; and for 
painting and staining work, Messrs. Cooper, of 
Newcastle. 

Utley.—A new Independent chapel has been 
opened at Utley. The edifice stands on the 
roadside, in the pastoral district, about midway 
between Keighley and Steeton. There has been 
no attempt at elaborate ornamentation or striking 
architectural effects. The edifice is Gothic. The 
front view shows a doorway, with a two-light 


window on each side, and a four-light tracery 
window over. One side has six two-light win- 
dows, and the other five, and the whole are 
glazed with cathedral tinted quarry-glass, with 
coloured borders. The angle to the right of the 
entrance is occupied by a tower, which rises a few 
feet above the apex of the roof. The ground-floor 
pews have bench-ends and framed doors. A 
small gallery is placed across the end of the 
chapel, above the vestibule. The choir is accom- 
modated in a pew which projects from the organ 
recess, and the front is decorated. A staircase 
which opens below the pulpit leads to the school 
underneath, which occupies the whole of the 
lower portion of the structure; but, on account 
of the formation of the site upon which it stands, 
the school is entirely above the level of the sur- 
face of the ground. The school consists of one 
large apartment and three class-rooms, the 
entire edifice being heated by hot-water pipes. 
The chapel will accommodate 400 persons, and 
the school upwards of 250 children. The original 
estimate was about 2,3001., but the original plan 
having been extended in its details, this estimate 
has been exceeded by several hundred pounds. 
The architect of the building was Mr. George 
Smith, of Bradford and Keighley. 

Luaulyan, Cornwall.—Rosemelling Wesleyan 
Chapel, in this parish, recently reopened, has 
undergone internal rearrangement from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, of Bodmin ; Messrs. Phillipps & 
Sons, Luxulyan, being the contractors. The 
upper surface of the seats is concave, and the 
backs are inclined. A rostrum takes the place 
of the former pulpit. 

Basford.—The foundation stone of a Baptist 
Chapel for New Basford, has been laid. The 
site chosen is a large piece of ground in Chapel- 
street, and the design will be Gothic, with a 
principal entrance in front, above which will be 
a window with traced ornaments and a Gothic 
arch. There will be a small lobby immediately 
within the entrance, with lights on either side. 
The side and’ front entrances give access into a 
lobby and staircase leading to the gallery. The 
roof will be built upon timbered semi-circular 
principals, and the seats will have stall-ends and 
leaning backs. The platform for the ministers 
and the communion pews will be surrounded by 
railings, and there is to be a vestry on both sides 
of the chapel, which will be heated with hot- 
water apparatus, and lighted with starlight 
pendants and ventilated. The cost will be be- 





tween 9001. and 1,0007. Mr. Thomas Horsfield, 
of Halifax, is the architect; and Mr. Ellis, of 
Nottingham, the contractor. 

Manchester.—The Welsh Presbyterian congre- 
gation, formerly of Oak-street, have opened their 
new chapel in Heywood-street, Cheetham. ‘The 
chapel is built of brick, with stone dressings, the 
style of architecture being principally Gothic, 
from plans by Mr. Richard Owens, of Liverpool. 
The builder was Mr. Thompson, of Cheetham 
Hill-road. The grounds are laid out with shrubs 
and trees. The pulpit, pews, and general fittings 
of the interior are pitch pine. The chapel is 
seated for about 400 persons. Behind are a 
school-room, vestries, and house. The cost of 
the whole has amounted to 3,0007. The organ, 
which has been erected by Mr. Watson, was 
presented to the congregation by Mr. Evan 
Thomas, of Cheetham. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ripon Cathedral.—A window, to the memory 
of the late Hon. and Very Rev. B.D. Erskine, D.D., 
dean of Ripon, has been inserted in the south aisle 
of the nave of this cathedral. The window con- 
tains two scenes from the life of Christ. The 
“Nunc {Dimittis ” occupies the upper part, the 
centre light representing Simeon with the child 
Jesus, and on the right and left the Virgin Mary 
and Joseph. In the lower compartment the 
Nativity is represented ; in the centre light, the 
Virgin seated with the infant Saviour; and on 
the right and left are portrayed the wise men 
and the shepherds. The window, which is of the 
style of the fifteenth century, was done by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and is erected at the 
cost of one of the dean’s daughters. 

Bath Abbey Church.—There is at length some 
prospect of the east window of this church being 
filled in a manner becoming the character of the 
edifice itself. The matter has been taken up by 
the Bath Literary Club, and several conferences 
have been held. It appears to be necessary that 
the work should be accomplished separately from 





the general restoration, and the cost of the glass 
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alone is estimated at 1,000/., apart from the 
stone work, which the rector has undertaken to 
provide for. 

St. Paul’s Church, Cambridge.-—A new east 
window has been placed in this church, as the 
result of subscriptions among the parishioners. 
The church being dedicated to St. Paul, the 
artist has chosen subjects taken from incidents 
in the life of the patron-saint. The upper-tier 
openings of the windowrepresent St. Paul’s con- 
version, his first miracle, his conversion of Lydia, 
the burning of the books at Ephesus; and the 
lower ones, St. Paul preaching at Athens, his 
imprisonment, his being brought before Agrippa, 
and the casting of the viper from his hand after 
the shipwreck. The centre lights display the 
Last Supper and the Ascension. The tracery of 
the window is filled in with the emblems of the 
four Evangelists, and the “mystic passion’’ or 
crucifixion of our Lord. The work has been 
executed by Mr. W. H. Constable. 

Birkdale Church.—A window of stained glass 
has just been put into the five long lights of the 
east window in this church. In the centre isa 
figure of St. James, after whom the church is 
named. It is nearly of life size, with a shep- 
herd’s crook in the right hand. The other four 
lights are fitted with geometrical patterns. 
Messrs. Edmundson, of Manchester, were the 
artists. 

Worksop Abbey Church.—A memorial window 
has been placed in the north aisle of this church, 
to the memory of Robert John Gainsford, for- 
merly of Darnall Hall, by the members of his 
family. The artist was Mr. Westlake. The 
subject is St. John’s advice to little children,— 
“ Little children, love one another.”” The design 
rye been executed by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
¢ Co. 

Berkeley Church.—It is proposed to place a 
stained window in this ‘church, in memory of 
Pr. Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, who was born at Berkeley, lived and died 
there, and was buried in the chancel of the 
parish church. The subject of the window, 
which will cost 5001., of which 1001. have been 
subscribed, is to be “ Christ healing the sick.” 

St. Barnabas’s Church, Hengoed, Wales.—A 
stained-glass window has recently been placed 
in the north transept of St. Barnabas’s Church, 
Hengoed, by Captain Husband, of Manchester, 
in remembrance of the late Rev. C. A. A. Lloyd, 
M.A., rector of Whittington. The window was 
executed by Mr. Ashwin, of Great Russell-street, 
London. 

Mark Church, Glastonbury. — This church 
has just received its last stained-glass window. 
Most of the churches in that neighbourhood 
were originally built during the period from 
the fifth to the twelfth century, ont of funds 
which accumulated from the revenues, &c., of 
Glastonbury Abbey, and they were of the simplest 
form and character. They were rebuilt from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century on the 
same sites. At first the churches were so small 
that, on rebuilding, the former site was occupied 
by the chancel alone. Moreover, they were not 
rebuilt at once, but added on to from time to 
time, according to the state of the abbey funds, 
generally finishing with the tower and the north 
aisle. In Mark Church these successive steps 
are easily traced. But what distinguishes Mark 
Church is the accurate geometrical proportions of 
all its parts. 

County Asylum Chapel, Lincoln.—A stained 
glass window has just been presented to the 
chapel of the County Asylum, by Mr. G. K. 
Jarvis, chairman of the visitors, in commemora- 
tion of the recovery of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. It is in the Norman style, by Messrs. 
Wailes, of Newcastle, and represents in the 
chief compartment our Saviour stilling the 
tempest, with a medallion cross overhead, and 
the figure of an angel beneath, holding a scroll. 

Christow Church, near Exeter.—Messrs. Bal- 
lantine & Sons, of Edinburgh, have prepared a 
stained-glass window to be erected in this 
church, in memory of the late Hon. E. Pelew, 
formerly vicar of the parish. There are three 
upright compartments, and these contain illus- 
trations of the 6th, 14th, and 15th verses of 
Revelation xiv. This portion of Scripture 
was selected by the late Lady Exmouth, as 
suggesting the subjects for illustration in 
the window. The dexter compartment. illus- 
trates the 6th verse, showing an angel flying 
through the heavens, bearing the everlasting 
gospel to those that dwell on the earth. The 
central compartment illustrates the 14th verse, 
and shows, seated on a white cloud, the Son of 
Man, having on His head a golden crown, and in 








His hand a sharp sickle. The sinister compart- 
ment illustrates the 15th verse: an angel is 
seen leaving the Temple, as if crying to Him 
who sits on the cloud,—‘ Thrust in thy sickle 
and reap, for the time is come for thee to 
reap, for the harvest of the earth is ripe.” 
This text is inscribed on the base of the 
window, and in the top tracery are angels with 
harps, as if engaged in singing the new song 
before the throne. The central figure of Christ 
seated on the white cloud is surrounded and sur- 
mounted by an emanation of beatific rays of 
golden hue, contrasting with His under-garment 
of silvery white and His robe of ruby. The 
upper part of the sky is of a light cerulian blue, 
while towards the earth it assumes a deeper and 
less ethereal tone. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Blackburn.—St. Peter’s Schools, commenced 
about twelve months ago, have been formally 
opened by the Bishop of Manchester. The cost 
is something like 2,8001., and provision is made 
for 550 children. The architect was Mr. Simp- 
son. The wall, to the height of about 1 yard, 
displays red bricks pointed ; the remainder, to 
the roof, is painted of a lightish hue; and the 
ceiling is formed into panels bearing devices, 
which much enhance the general appearance of 
the place. Chandeliers are suspended from the 
centre, to supply artificial light. Mr. Cunliffe, 
decorative artist, did the panelling and painting. 
The walls, too, are relieved by mottoes and 
devices. The Bishop of Manchester has also 
taken part in the opening ceremonial of St. 
Thomas’s Schools. In all, extra aceommodation 
has been provided for 2,400 children. St. 
Thomas’s new schools have cost 3,0001., and will 
accommodate 1,000 children. 

Leeds.—The foundation stone of a new school 
in connexion with the Hunslet Union Workhouse 
has been laid. The site of the building is con- 
tiguous to the workhouse. In the year 1866 the 
then infirmary was converted into a school- 
room; but in the latter part of 1870 Mr. Far- 
nall, Poor-law Board inspector, having reported 
that the building was ill-contrived and unhealthy, 
it was determined to erect a new school. The 
plans, which have been approved by the local 
Government Board, have been prepared by 
Messrs. Hill & Swann, architects, Leeds. The build- 
ing will accommodate 100 children, and will be 
of two stories, with apartments for the school- 
mistress attached. There will also be provided 
for the girls a washhouse and laundry, and for 
the boys a workroom. The contractors for the 
whole work are Messrs. George Oakes & Son, 
Hunslet. The total cost is estimated at 2,5001. 

Chapel Allerton.—The foundation stone of a 
church school has been laid at Chapel Allerton. 
The site of the new building is in Back-lane, 
behind Queen’s-place. The school, which will 
be surmounted by a bell-gable and cross, will 
consist of two departments, one for gir!s, which 
will be 45 ft. by 18 ft.; and the other, for in- 
fants, 66 ft. by 18 ft., the two together accom- 
modating about 300 children. Attached to each 
department will be a playground with out-offices. 
The plan also includes a mistress’s residence. 
The style of architecture will be modern domes- 
tic Gothic. Sir Thomas Beckett has presented 
the site, which consists of half an acre of ground. 
The estimated cost of the building is 1,5001. 
Messrs. W. Perkin & Sons, Leeds, are the archi- 
tects, and the contractors are as follow :— 
Brick and masons’ work, Messrs. John Garland 
& Son; carpenter and joiners’ work, Messrs. 
Wm. Shires & Son; slaters’ work, Messrs. Wm. 
Pycock & Son; plasterers’ work, Mr. John 
Franks ; plumber and glaziers’ work, Mr. John 
Edward Bedford; and painters’ work, Messrs. 
Chas. Wales & Son. The school desks and 
benches will be supplied by Mr. Ward, of New 
Wortley. 

Wolstanton.—A bazaar, in aid of the comple- 
tion of the new National School buildings, is to 
be held. The buildings, in point of style, are a 
novelty in the neighbourhood. They are from 
the designs of Mr. Brooks, of London, and are in 
brick, in the style of the thirteenth century,— 
domestic Gothic. The plan is three sides of a 
parallelogram, having the infant-school and 
class-room on the north, girls’ class-room and 
school on the east, and boys’ schoo! and class- 
rooms on the south and south-west. The 
windows have flat stone heads, supported by a 
small column, which divides the lights into two 
parts. They are all of the same character; but 
a variety is got by some of the windows having 
six, some three, but most four lights. The roof 





is covered with red tiles, the eastern ridge being 
surmounted by a fléche, covered with blue slate, 
containing a bell, under which is the principal 
entrance-doorway. A master’s house is built at 
the boundary of the playground. Mr. N. Bennett, 
of Burslem, is the builder. The total cost, in. 
cludizig furnishing, is, we are informed, expected 
to be about 2,8001., of which about 7001. are still 
deficient. 

Kilburne (Leicestershire). — New National 
Schools have been opened in this populous 
village. These schools will be an auxiliary to 
Horsley Schools, and are intended for the educa- 
tion of girls and infants only, the boys continuing 
to attend Horsley as heretofore. The building 
was designed by Mr. Knight, of Nottingham, 
architect, and was built by Messrs. John Beres- 
ford and James Knifton, of Kilburne. 

Folkestone. — New national schools are in 
course of erection. The buildings include a 
master’s house, and infants’, girls’, and boys’ 
rooms, and class-rooms, with accommodation for 
290 children, and are being carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 8. 
S. Stallwood, of Folkestone. 








Miscellanen. 


The New Invention in the Iron Manu- 
facture.—A number of gentlemen connected 
with the Iron and Steel Institute and from most 
of the leading works in the north of England, 
assembled at the Deeside Works, Middlesbrough, 
to inspect the new American machine of Mr. 
Danks, which supersedes puddling by hand. 
The machine has just been erected, and worked 
admirably. Mr. Danks was present, and ex- 
plained the nature of the machine to inquirers. 
The charge when put into the furnace is carried 
round in arevolving cylinder, whereby it is worked 
sufficiently in about three-quarters of an hour, 
and then withdrawn by mechanical contrivances. 
Between 600 lb. and 700 Ib. was generally the 
weight of the charge, but it has been in most 
cases greatly enlarged. The trials were mostly 
made with molten metal,—pig iron taking a con- 
siderably longer time, generally about an hour 
and a half. The quality of the iron produced, 
which was from Cleveland pig, was highly spoken 
of by practical men. Several ironmasters of the 
United Kingdom combined together and arranged 
to give Mr. Danks 50,0001. for the right to erect 
and have the full use of 200 of his machines, but 
some doubt as to the force of the patent is said 
to have prevented the completion of the arrange- 
ment in the meantime. 

I 


The Erighton Sewers.— At the usua 
monthly meeting of the Brighton Intercepting 
and Outfall Sewers Board, the engineer’s report 
showed that the total length of brickwork which 
had ,been put in the 5 ft. diameter sewer was 
9,100 lineal feet, or, including the portion be- 
tween Hove-street and St. Aubyn’s- villas, 
9,800 ft. Inthe 7 ft. diameter sewer the total 
length of heading that had been driven was 
10,200 lineal feet, of which 5,800 lineal feet had 
been lined with brickwork. The ironwork and 
machinery for the penstocks were on the site of 
the works at Portobello, as was also the dressed 
granite for the penstocks and outfall chambers ; 
and the brickwork had just been commenced in 
the penstock chamber. In the course of a dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of appointing a 
committee to inspect the works during their pro- 
gress, it was remarked that if the Board were to 
take upon themselves the duty of inspecting the 
sewer it would take away the responsibility from 
Mr. Hawkshaw. 


Proposed New Workhouse for Rochdale. 
The local guardians intend to build a large work- 
house at Dearnley, and by one concentrated 
staff reduce their expenditure. The workhouse, 
when complete, will accommodate 784 inmates, 
but it is only intended at present to provide for 
630. The cost of the erection and furnishing is 
estimated at 501. per head for each inmate 
The adopted design has been prepared by Messrs 
Woodhouse & Potts, architects, Bolton. 


The Megaliths at Avebury.— The danger 
which seemed to threaten the megalithic re- 
mains at Avebury has been averted by the inter- 
vention of Sir John Lubbock, who has purchased 
the ground on which building operations were 
about to be commenced. Grateful thanks are 
due to Sir John for coming forward to the rescue 
at the critical moment, when a few years’ or 











even months’ delay might have resulted in the 
complete destruction of the remaining stones. 
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The Horton Infirmary.—The Horton In. 
firmary at Banbury was built at a cost of 10,0001. 
by the late Miss Horton, of Middleton Chenery, 
Northamptonshire, and Highbury, London, and 
intended by her to be a gift to the town. The 
building stands in its own grounds in the Oxford- 
road, and is Domestic Gothic in style. It con- 
sists of a centre block, with tower, containing 
the executive portion or establishment and two 
wings, in which are the wards for patients. The 
wards are constructed on the pavilion system. 
The operating-room is large, and the students’ 
gallery is lighted by four windows anda lantern. 
There are convalescent wards, dispensing, and 
consulting rooms. The floors are wainscot and 
waxed over, and the dressings to doors and 
windows and the walls of the wards are plas- 
tered with Parian cement, thus providing as far 
as possible against the absorption of foul matter 
into the plastering of the walls, a fruitful source 
of ill in many old infirmaries. Mr. Charles H. 
Driver was the architect. 


Society of Arts Endowment Fund.—The 
Committee of the Society of Arts are seeking to 
raise an endowment for the Society of Arts of 
at least 100,000/., to enable it to carry on its 
work with increased advantage to the com- 
munity. The Council have a belief that it could 
render further public service if it had adequate 
funds placed at its disposal for the attainment 
of objects for which there are now no public 
trusts, and are willing to become trustees for the 
administration of any moneys which private 
individuals may choose to devote for any special 
public purpose coming within the scope of the 
Society’s objects. Their desire is to establish 
permanent departments, with competent officers, 
who may investigate and report on the progress 
of new discoveries calculated to promote new 
industries in connexion with chemistry, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, agriculture, and raw produce 
generally, thereby affording increased advantage 
to the people generally. 


Conservative Land Society.— At the 
seventy-eighth quarterly meeting, held at the 
offices, in Norfolk-street, on the 9th inst., Vis- 
count Ranelagh in the chair, the receipts for the 
quarter, ending Lady-day last, were declared to 
be 26,2151. 19s. 6d., and the grand totals to the 
same date, 1,770,428. 10s. 9d. The total with- 
drawals amounted to 466,8031. 6s. 10d. The 
number of the last share issued was 37,194. 
The reserve fund, exclusive of office premises, &c., 
amounts to 10,5001. The rate of interest re- 
mains at 5 per cent. on shares, and 4 per cent. 
on deposits. Among the gentlemen present, 
besides Viscount Ranelagh, were Col. B. 
Knox, the Hon. and Rev. W. Talbot, Col. Mey- 
rick, Mr. Goodson, Mr. Holmes, Mr. N. W. J. 
Strode, Mr. N. Winstanley, Mr. C. L. Gruneisen 
(secretary), Mr. J. Ashdown, Mr. P. Easall, Mr. 
W. Poole, Mr. G. F. Talbot, Mr. J. Hugh 
Thomson, &e. 


Destruction of Property at Oldham.— 
Early on Sunday morning an accident resulting 
in considerable damage to property, occurred at 
the Hartford New Ironworks, Oldham, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Platt, Brothers, & Co. Connected 
with these extensive works are storerooms, in 
which are placed finished machinery. The floors 
rested upon beams of considerable strength, and 
were otherwise supported with stout iron pillars. 
About the time indicated, the whole fell in with 
a tremendous crash, rendering the carefully- 





finished and valuable machinery a huge heap of 
almost worthless débris, and causing a damage | 
roughly estimated at from 3,0001. to 4,000I. | 
Fortunately, no one was near at the time, and | 
no injury to human life resulted. The accident | 
is said to have been brought about by the large 
quantity of machinery in store. 


A Dispute as to Four Inches of Land.— 
The case of Rayner v. Snelson, in the Nisi Prius 
Court at Chester, before Mr. Baron Channell, 
was one in which the plaintiff, in accordance | 
with the defendant, took down a wall on which | 
the defendant’s roof-tree rested, and rebuilt the 
wall 4 in. within the extreme limits of plaintiff’s 
own property. Defendant then made use of 
the new wall as a party-wall, and plaintiff 
allowed his builder, or his sons, to cut the con- 
nexions with defendant’s property. This was 
settled by arbitration in defendant’s favour, but 
the present action against defendant followed, on 
the ground that defendant had built upon the 
4 in. of space adjoining plaintiff's wall. The 
Judge said the action had been unadvisedly and 
imprudently brought; and the jury returned a 
verdict for defendant, a poor widow. 





Cheap Churches.—The Bishop of Man- 
chester at the annual meeting of the Diocesan 
Church Building Society at Preston, expressed a 
hope that the society would see to it that the 
new churches which were being built should be 
“substantial”? churches. He had been rather 
alarmed at the unsubstantial character of some 
of these new churches. A friend had told him 
that there was hardly a new church in Man- 
chester that would live for fifty years. The 
Bishop hoped that was an exaggerated way of 
putting the case, but there was a foundation of 
truth in the saying. He observed that roof 
timbers sometimes were slender, and in some 
instances churches which had been built only 
two or three years ago were giving way in the 
roof. Everybody knew that a cheap article 
proved often the dearest article in the end. If 
they would forego in the building of churches 
the use of frittering ornament, which was often 
an excuse for veiling an architect’s inability to 
comprehend the laws of architectural proportion, 
and be content with solid substantial outlines 
with good proportions, the results would be more 
satisfactory. Very good advice. 


Charge against Mr. E. B. Smith, the 
Surveyor to Shrewsbury Local Board.— 
Mr. E. Jones moved, at a recent meeting of the 
town council as a local Board, that the surveyor 
be requested to resign. He regretted to do so, 
because personally he had no objection to Mr. 
Smith; but he had felt, long before he (Mr. 
Jones) became a member of that Board, that 
the business of the town belonging to the sur- 
veyor was not well done, or likely to be econo- 
mically managed. For business, whether private 
or public, to be successful, those who had to 
manage it must be thorough masters of it, 
andat tend to it closely. The duties of the 
surveyor were, no doubt, multifarious, and 
required great watchfulness and attention. 
After entering a good deal into detail, a dis- 
cussion of five hours ensued, and Mr. EH. Jones 
then replied, and said he would withdraw his 
motion, not that he was satisfied with the ex- 
planations of the surveyor, but because he saw 
that the feeling of the Board was against him 
(Mr. E. Jones). The motion was then with- 
drawn. 


Co-operative Congress at Bolton.—The 
fourth annual congress of the members of the 
co-operative societies of England has been held 
in the Co-operative Hall, Bolton. There was a 
large attendance of delegates. After some pre- 
liminary remarks from the Bishop of Manchester, 
Mr. Hughes, M.P., delivered an address. A dis- 
cussion took place on the desirability of esta- 
blishing a co-operative bank. It was resolved 
“that the Congress fully recognises the impera- 
tive necessity of establishing a central office 
and appointing a permanent secretary, earnestly 
recommending the central board to take imme- 
diate steps to secure the accomplishment of 
these objects.” The following were appointed 
the London section of the Board :—Messrs. 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C., M.P., — Morrison, M.P., 
KE. Neale, J. M. Ludlow, D. Pare, Hon. A. 
Herbert, M.P., Lloyd Jones, H. Pratt, G. I. 
Holyoake, E. O. Greening, G. Howell, Captain 
Maxse, R.A., Dr. H. Travis, Mr. Applegarth, and 
J. B. Huntington. 


The Removal of Christ’s Hospital.—The 
governors of Christ’s Hospital have resolved to 
accept the offer made by the Mid-London Rail- 
way Co. for the purchase of the buildings and 
4acres of ground on which the institution stands, 
the company’s Bill having passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 27. The sum of 600,0001. was offered for the 
land, hall, and buildings. A thousand boys will 
be transferred to new buildings in some healthy 
country district, and half a million of money will 
remain for planting day-schools in various parts 
of London. The company are to pay at once 
10 per cent. deposit, and the officers of the 
hospital are directed to take all necessary steps 
for completing the transfer of the property. 


The New Peabody Buildings in Ber- 
mondsey.—The Peabody trustees have decided 
to erect several blocks of buildings in Ber- 
mondsey, similar to those in the Blackfriars- 
road, and are just about to proceed with the 
erection of the first block, the site for which is 
in East-street, near New Church-street; and, 
in connexion with the intended building, the 
Bermondsey local authorities are endeavouring 
to secure the making of a new and improved 
thoroughfare between Kast-street and New 
Church-street. 


Relief to Crowded Footways.—lIt is said 
of the Chinese and other Eastern nations that 
they do many things in a way the reverse of that 
of the Western. The out-and-out Westerns,—the 
Trans-Atlanticers,—seem disposed to make the 
extremes of East and West meet, and to do things 
in a way quite out of the ordinary rum of us semi- 
Westerns. It is seriously proposed in New York 
to relieve the passenger-traftic of Broadway by 
a “travelling side-walk” on a line with the 
second stories of the houses, mounted on pillars, 
and worked through these pillars by shafts of 
stationary engines, which will cause the travel- 
ling side-walk to run along one side of the streets 
and back along the other, in united sections, like 
an endless band, with curiously-contrived local 
cars, to fasten on and shove off with passen- 
gers, at corner stair-ways, so that the side-walk 
never stops, and the cars never move on, along 
the route. The inventor of this odd scheme is a 
Mr. Speer, and we hope he may succeed with 
his “Rapid Transit Sidewalk Company.” He 
has patented his invention in America, and is 
about to do so in Europe. 


The English Church in Rome. — The 
church proposed to be built in Rome is calcu- 
lated for 800 persons. A covered corridor con- 
nects it with the house, the basement of which 
will contain a large room for the library now 
existing, and an ample sacristy where meetings 
and classes can be held. Mr. Street has chosen 
the Pointed style proper to Italy, and for his 
materials those most available in Rome, brick, 
with the mullions and tracery of stone. The 
dimensions of the church will be 160 ft. by 
56 ft. externally, 37 ft. in height internally, and 
79 ft. to the battlement of the campanile, which 
will carry a peal of bells. For these purposes it 
is desired to raise 15,0001., including the cost of 
a site, for which some favourable and healthy 
spot within the city will be chosen. 


The New Market Hall, Knutsford.—The 
memorial stone of the new Town-hall, now 
nearly completed, has just been laid. The in- 
habitants, according to their ancient custom at 
festive times, made various devices in sand on 
the ground fronting their houses; from many 
windows flags were flying ; and the church bells 
were rung. Lord Egerton of Tatton, with a 
desire to meet the necessities of the town, is 
building a Gothic Market Hall, with Assembly 
and Committe Rooms, where, not only can his 
Lordship’s court gather, but the inhabitants of 
the town generally, not simply for business in 
the Market House, but for public meetings, 
concerts, and entertainments, in the Assembly 
Room over the Market House. Mr. Waterhouse 
is the architect. 


Portraits.— Mr. Samuel A. Walker, of 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, has sent us 
some admirable photographs of the late and 
present Viceroy of India, Lord Mayo and Lord 
Northbrooke, which will doubtless interest a 
number of persons just now. Lord Mayo’s 
portrait has that aspect of sadness, at a moment 
when no cause for sorrow seemed to exist, which 
has been so often remarked in the case of other 
persons who have afterwards suffered. Mr. 
Walker has made the clergy a specialty, and 
prints a remarkable list of portraits for sale. 
He is also issuing an interesting series of photo- 
graphs of the interiors of churches. 


Startling Phenomenon at Pontypool.— 
On Saturday before last the inhabitants of 
Pontypool were alarmed by a peculiar noise, 
resembling the falling of planks and stones, and, 
under the impression that some houses had 
fallen close at hand, there was a general rush to 
the doors, but as they got there the sounds 
deepened into the unmistakable roll of a pro- 
longed clap of thunder. The lightning, it turned 
out, struck the chimney-pots of houses in 
Moreton-street, and, descending the flues, fortu- 
nately passed out of doors without doing any 
serious damage. The escapes, however, were 


‘| miraculous. 


Reading Architectural Society.—At the 
general meeting of the Reading Architectural 
and Archzeological Society, held on Wednesday 
evening, the 3rd inst., at the Athenzeum, the 
Hon. Sec. (Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury) read a paper 
“On the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England,” 
being a continuation of the subject of a former 
paper, and comprising a general historical review 
of the rise and fall of Gothic architecture from 
the First Pointed period, with a concise sketch 
of the revival in the present century. A dis- 





cussion, opened by Mr. Morris, ensued. 
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Utilisation of Slag.—Farther uses for slag 
are noted in the monthly scientific article of 
Chambers’s Journal. An ingenious inventor in 
Philadelphia has devised a way of blowing a jet 
of steam through a current of liquid slag; and 
thereby he produces fine threads of slag from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. in length, and more or less elastic. 
To this material (which gives one a hint as to the 
nature of the process whereby asbestos is made) 
he gives the name “mineral cotton ;” and as it is 
found to be an admirable non-conductor for heat, 
it is to be manufactured in quantities, and tried 
as padding for pipes and steam-boilers, and in 
places where escape of heat is to be prevented. 
A specimen of this thread or fibre has been 
exhibited at the Manchester Philosophical So- 
ciety. It has a lustrous white fibre, singularly 
like cotton-wool from the pod. Its cost is trifling ; 
and it can be used as a coating for refrigerators 
as well as for steam-boilers. Small quanti- 
ties of similar wool, it is said, are sometimes 
produced while the blast is on, in the Bes- 
semer steel-converters. Near Osnabriick, in 
Hanover, in imitation of shot-making, molten 
slag is let fall from a height of about 8 ft. into 
water, where it forms into “large bean-shaped 
gravel,” which is used in great quantities for the 
metalling of railways. At some of our English 
works slag is now broken up by Blake’s stone. 
breaker, and sold for road-making; and we are 
told that the Bessemer slags, from hematite, 
make excellent concrete, because of the large 
quantity of lime they contain ; for which reason, 
and for the silica which they also contain, they 
make excellent manure for potatoes and barley. 
In the fields, the broken slag crumbles to 
powder. 


Royal Italian Opera.—An admirable per- 
formance of “ Fra Diavolo,” was given at Covent 
Garden, on Monday night last, Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca making her first appearance, and filling 
the theatre with an air of gladness. Mdlle. 
Lucca has made the part of Zerlina her own; 
both as regards acting and singing the represen. 
tation is perfect. Signor Naudin is an exceed- 
ingly good Fra Diavolo, as all opera-goers know, 
and the other characters were effectively sup- 
ported. Mr. Gye is fortunate in his new ven- 
ture, Mdlle. Albani: her Amina (“Sonnambula’’) 
gave great pleasure and much promise. 


The Royal Academy.— Some erroneous 
reports as to the opening of the Exhibition 
having been circulated, it may be useful to say 
that the ordinary arrangement is not to be 
departed from. It will be opened to the public 
as usual on the first Monday in May (the 6th), 
and the private view will be given on the pre- 
ceding Friday, May 3rd. : 


Fall of a Building in Manchester.—In 
Brook-street, Old Garratt, a large portion of the 
back part of the shops, Nos. 103, 105, and 107, 
has fallen into the River Medlock. At the 
time, the river, which runs under the street at 
this point, was flooded by excessive rain to a 
height of something like 16 ft., or 12 ft. above 
the ordinary level; but it subsided very shortly, 
leaving the mass of rubbish, which almost blocks 
the stream, fully exposed to view. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
There are now on the books of the Institution 
14 honorary members, 748 members, 1,109 
Associates, and 235 students, together 2,106, as 
against 1,995 at the same time last year. 


Exhibition Palace, Dublin.—The decorator 
engaged is Mr. Bell, not Mr. Beer, as printed 
last week. 








—— 


TENDERS 


For the erection of a fever hospital, at Barming, near 
Maidstone, Kent. Mr. George Livingstone, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 






Carey & Bulmar .................000+ £4,229 12 4} 
Grensted.......... ... 3,600 0 0 
Wright & Co. ....... .. 38,455 0 0 
Lacy & Torkington .................. 3,307 0 0 
2. 2 eS aa eae 3,283 0 0 
MONE sisseans kacvarassctenseesces 3,275 0 0 
CE SEE Ee ee ee ee 3,250 0 0 
| Siac SO santit diieregitahdee 3,240 0 @ 
Se ea 3,197 0 0 
ae 3,191 0 0 
I asd cxadacnatecisivambors 8,124 0 0 
SEED arts hbhnsnsanbiinsausninansosudensns 3,100 0 0 
ed te ee 2,970 0 0 
Re TEE ES a OE: 2,547 14 2 





For new school-room, &c., at Abbot’s School, Guild- 
ford, Mr. Edward Ward Lower, architect :— 
Swayne & Sons 
Burdett 
Mason 





oooo 





For new buildings in Lime-street and Cullum-street, 
City, for the trustees of the late Mr, Samuel Williams, 
Mr, George Elkington, architect :— 





Axford & Whillier...............++ 0 0 
IDs cnanssupescavnensngeseas 0 0 
NOE vcsncscentsaboneonasse 00 
IIE cio caictans Midaskes's se wknccitelpmeea 0 0 
ES RE a eee 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 1 0 0 
Henshaw & Co. (accepted)...... 8,957 0 0 





For a new church at Parwich, Ashbourae, Derbyshire. 
Messrs, Stevens & Robinson, architects :— 






PNG iiice sciicins osaptnionvosenncniens £3,414 1 0 
Pritchlow & Ward 3,382 0 0 
Se ea Fac Seana shew 3,208 0 0 





For rebuilding the Cannon Brewery, Watford, Herts, 
for Mr. Joseph Ruskin. Messrs. J, & A. E, Bull, archi- 
tects :— 





G. & J. Waterman 00 
RRAIAENE ances ccisstnisiansaines cates 0 0 
ee 0 0 
DRMNONL spies sadgancaphanasoesscaeenssaears 0 0 
NE oa coccsnccesterueescecens 0 0 
J. & W, Savage (accepted) ..,... 00 





For the erection cf premises, No. 7, Bucklersbury. Mr. 
Edmund Woodthorpe, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs, Welch & Atkinson :— 


Deduct for 

Plate-glass. 
Gammon..,...........68 £2;008 0 0 ....... £35 0 
Oo ee ROTO © Onis. 14 0 0 
US eee ae ae ee ~ 
Woodward ,........... 1,845 0 0 ...... 29 0 0 
Turner & Sons ...... BSOe O00 ii 25 0 0 
Perry, Brothers ... 1,825 0 0 ...... 22 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 1,795 0 0 ...... — 





For warehouse, George-street, Mile-end New-town, for 
Mr. Lindus, Mr. William Mundy, architect :— 


POON 65 ss ciszeccicbssascencdeccessevccres 0 0 
RONEN ccc vatbwanecincedookesserornch 00 
LES TIES AOE eee 0 0 
MINED es 22525 c cca suskhasg taxi saa 0 0 
EE EEE TY 00 
McLean 0 0 

0 0 








For the enlargement of the Methodist Free Church, at 
Peckham, Mr, F, Boreham, architect :— 


RIND cc sxunlcsascesanseasésste £1,247 0 0 
Te ae COREA 1,131 0 0 
bogie. aS 1,020 15 0 
LL ER TSR eS ee 1,900 0 0 
WES co iascerassnccess<isearerecenccsciess 853 0 O 
BERTIE cassis seustonsetesaascesenacsas 813 15 0 





For the erection of chimney-shaft, &c. for Messrs. 
Forbes & Abbot, Old Ford. Mr, Andrew Wilson, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 








SMM oo ooics sc 5cicesnasavevencnacascen £736 0 0 
i AES SR ree SE rant Re 698 0 0 
NID sassocunkgscpasarnecasececenesocsaes 630 0 0 
Oa EERE Ea ORR a IS 595 0 O 
PRMERON cvaunrecsescsospaskerscerceecees eas 593 0 0 
I Toe ae 591 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ..........ecce000 570 0 0 





For erection of a small factory and residence, at 
Sudbury, Suffolk :— i : ‘ 


Grimwood (accepted) ............04. £664 0 0 


For alterations and additions to parsonage-house, Ash- 






ford, Middlesex, for the Rev. G. W. Seppings. Mr. John 

M. Hooker, architect :— 
PUAMIID vw ossinsussi caveseacckansssecaceees £1,612 0 0 
MONI ois ditssg oss hissed ceiteases 1,539 0 0 
NMP MAMI Roa ssthcoananei'on xatasnnascesbanes 1,491 10 0 
Knight & Sons.... 1,484 0 0 
Le ee ees, + 1,47013 0 
Wright and Goodchild ............ 1,451 0 0 
SAMMI oc ccctansecavcuakenscenese . 00 
ee Se eer eere 1,419 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers.........05000000000 1,395 0 0 
BARONMNNOD oscars cccteccdacassmexvacten 1,251 0 0 





For the erection of two semi-detached houses and 
stables, in Harold-road, Hastings. Mr, W. L. Vernon, 
architect :-— 

Wood & Geary 
OE ae 


P 
nm 
@2OOSOCSS 








For refreshment saloon, at Dalston Junction Station, 
for the North London Railway Company. Mr. T, Matthews, 
architect :— 


ND ee oT eee Re £1,380 0 0 
WII ssn 5 <cpcohiissacsussescmunsaasoxans 1,365 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ......... 1,357 0 0 
IR Ss 5 vaca dnaatuninceesctca: 1,300 0 0 
SO OREO TTD 1,289 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. (accepted) 1,275 0 0 
RNC, 5.550055 scownsacaveseesacestoxnees 1,200 0 0 





For Calvinistie Methodist Chapel, at Llandinans, Mont- 





For completing two villas at Colley-road, Gipsy-hill, for 
ay :— 


Mr, R. M 
0 


oooooco 
eoooeoF 








For decorative repairs at 15, Mornington-crescent, 
Hampstead-road. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 






AMIE cael asses coccwnscesscniesintuasantae £178 0 0 
Newman & Mann................cseesee 148 0 0 
WOR AIR ves ccicasces .. 124 0 0 
Crabb (accepted) c.rcccccccrrreeee 11S 0 O 





For works to the north wing of Euston Hall, Suffolk 
(contract No. 1), for the Duke of Grafton. Mr, Norton, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Thacker :— 

NE RIO, ccsecscssccansacctanasins £2,550 0 0 
IN COs isvcsiiseev os acasedessscose 2,521 0 0 
Holland & Hannen (accepted)... 2,376 0 0 





For villa residence at Sydenham, for Mr. Benjamin 
Standring. Mr. Norton, architect. Quantities by Mr. 






Thacker :— 
Patrick ....... pakaossaasees pia kessokaxts £3,420 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ,.........0c.ecees 3, 0 0 
Moore & Grainger ... 38,240 0 0 
DROME. canckects\esatecatecses a oe 0 © 
Hughesdon (accepted) ............ 2,711 0 0 





For alterations to the Baptist’Chapel, Upper Holloway. 
Mr. W. A. Dixon, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Manley & Rogers..........ssesccseees £1,847 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co, .crececosesores 1,820 0 0 
NR aos co catcncseesenaccsecousaaccseue 1,770 0 0 
Mann (accepted) ..........s0.ceseceee 1,765 0 0 





For Rattlesden schools and teacher’s residence, Suffolk. 
Mr, George Barnes, architect :— 


cooooocoeco 
oooooceco 








For new shop-front, alterations, and repairs, at No. 28, 
Salisbury-street, Lisson-grove, for Messrs. Hanford, 
Brothers :— 

Ingram (accepted) .......csccerereees £320 0 0 





For alterations and fittings to the ‘‘ Cricketers,” Newing- 
ton-butts. Quantities not supplied :— 


Badcock........ siaemeaueairanaegass<tneased £459 0 0 
WAR cv csiceessadastseacatsoasskeeusstanessases 419 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West ...... 347 0 0 





For rebuilding premises in New North-road, Islington. 
Mr, Nunn, architect, Quantities not supplied :— 


WOOD. sic cccacshcetans scaecaveceeatanncen® £2,045 0 O 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... 1,797 0 0 
Langmead & Way ..........cceseeee 1,780 0 0 
Annley 0 0 
MADMIN <<: igisnabanwcondvaneenescsgatmnaesaaes 0 0 
Jacobs 0 0 








Almshouses, Bath-street, St. Luke’s.—Mr. Cohen’s tender 
was 5,000/., not 5,9002, 

Thirty-nine Houses, Edgeware-roal.—We are asked to 
say that ‘“‘ Mr. J. Nicholson was associated with the sur- 
veyors already named in preparing the estimate.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. J.—F. & A.—F. T. M.—J. G.—C. G.—E. C.—E. V.—M. M.— 
W. T.—W. H.—H. T.—R. M.—J. L—T. W. A—J. D.—R. T.— 
E. K.—T. & R.—C. F. H.—J. D.—S. D. W.—R. B. 5.—G. L.—J. N.— 
H. E. #.—C. N.—C. J. P.—M. L—D. J. B.—Mr. E.—C. P.—T. P. 
(not suited for printing).—Ludgate-hill Bridge (next week).—R. P. 
(mext week),—Marco (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 4 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 





Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Quarry Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &- 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 

















gomeryshire, Messrs. Szlumper & Aldwinckle, archi- 
tects :— 
BE i ORs ons iceesipektonse £2,600 0 0 
NE ici sccampncnnaie’ 2,350 0 O 
Pie oo eee ae 1,350 0 0 
Woolley (accepted)............00.08 1,720 0 0 


Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr.] 





es 
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Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability teed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr. ] 


Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ADVT. ] 





CONTRACTS — Continued from p. ii. 
O BUILDERS.—BUILDERS who desire 


to TENDER for NEW SHOPS and other BUILDINGS, for 
Messrs. Jacobs & Co. in Leicester may obtain all particulars by 
applying on or before the 16th instant, to 
MILLICAN & SMITH, Architects, Leicester. 


UILDERS desirous of TENDERING for 


the ERECTION of TWO PAIRS of SEMI-DETACHED 





H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking 
e ham-street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 
and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 
address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 
ce rendered on moderate and mutual terms, DISPUTED 

AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


R. WALLER J. HALLETT, Architect, 

21, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W. prepares DESIGNS 

from ROUGH SKETCHES, Perspectives, Competition Work, Trac- 

ings, &c. and renders every kind of Assistance to the Profession in 
Town and country on moderate and mutual terms. 








VILLAS, at Dulwich, can see the drawings and specification upon 
application to the undersigned. The lowest or any Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted.—W. ADAMS MURPHY, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 47, Church-street, Camberwell. 


UILDERS and CONTRACTORS desirous 

of TENDERING for the ERECTION of WORKSHOPS, &c. in 

the King’s-road, Chelsea, may see the plans and specification on and 

after the 15th day of APRIL, at No. 173, King’s-road. Tenders to be 

delivered on SATURDAY, APRIL 20th, e lowest or any other 
Tender will not of necessity be accepted. 


F. A. DOVEY, Architect, 
Netherwood-road, Hammersmith. 











ALLEN & COMPANY 


Se (Late TURNER & ALLEN), 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 
FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 
Either7Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 











OR SALE, the “ BUILDER,” complete, 
from 1855 to 1871 inclusive, with odd numbers (8 vols. bound). 
Cost 177. 13s. 
Also the ‘“‘ BUILDING NEWS,” 1860 to 1862 inclusive, and 1865 to 
1871 inclusive, with odd numbers (three years bound). Cost 77. 16s. 
Any reasonable offer will be accepted, for cash only.—Address, 
BUILDER, care of Mr Hullands, Buckingham Palace-road, Pimlico. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 
In 3 vols. at all Libraries. 


RoseRt AINSLEIGH. 





Price 5s, 
ILAPIDATIONS. <A Text Book in 
Tabulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, Author of ‘“ Model Houses.” 
E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 





12mo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. (postage, 3d.), 


HE TIMBER IMPORTER’S, TIMBER 


MERCHANT'S, and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By 
RICHARD E. GRANDY. Containing a number of valuable Tables, 
Rules, &c. for the Timber Importer and Merchant, together with 
copious information for the Retailer and Builder. 

‘* Everything it pretends to be, and all that the class to whom it 
appeals requires.”"— English Mechanic. 

“The only difficulty we have is as to what is not in its pages. 
What we have tested of its contents is invariably correct.”—JUustrated 
Builder's Journal. 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





2 Vols. 8vo. 1,100 pages and 33 Plates, cloth, price 27. 2s, 


(postage, 1s. 7d.), 
HE HANDBOOK of SPECIFICATIONS. 


By Professor T. L. DONALDSON, President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, &. With a Review of the Law of 
Contracts, &c. By W. CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Barrister-at-Law. 

‘* Valuable as a record, and more valuable still as a book of pre- 
cedents.”—Builder. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





With 14 Plates, 4to. 7s. 6d. boards (postage, 6d.), 
RACTICAL RULES on DRAWING for 
the OPERATIVE BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in 
ARCHITECTURE. By GEORGE PINE, Author of a “ Rudimentary 
Treatise on Perspective for Beginners.” 
Contents.—I, Outlines. IJ. The Grecian and Roman Orders. 
IIL Perspective. IV. Light and Shade. V. Colour, &c. &c. 
London LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





INDISPENSABLE BOOKS TO THE ENGINEER, ARCHITECT, 
CONTRACTOR, AND BUILDER, 


EALE’S ENGINEER'S POCKET. 


BOOK for 1872. Roan tuck, gilt edges, with 1 

and aes bgp sre” Price 6s. es cok ne oe 
“Every branch of engineering is treated of, and facts, 

dataabound.”—Mechanic’s dupuiee. ” aia 


Il. 

HASKOLL’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S and 
CONTRACTOR'S ESTIMATE and PRICE BOOK for 1872, Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. (post free). 

“As furnishing a variety of data on every conceivable want to 
pr + ane and contractors, this book has ever stood unrivalled.” 
Architect, 


Il. 
WEALE’S BUILDER’S and CONTRAC. 
TOR’S PRICE-BOOK for 1872. 12mo. cloth, price 4s. (post-free). 
“A multitudinous variety of useful information for builders and 
contractors.”—Building News. 
“Well done and reliable.”—Znglish Mechanic. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


NEW Practical SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


publishing by R. A, SPRIGG, ATCHLEY, & CO. on Engi- 
neering (Civil and Mechanical), Architecture, Land and Building 
Surveying, Ecclesiastical and Do ti it, Works on Timber, 
Upholstery, and Cabinet Work; and on Monuments, &c.—106, Great 
Saw, Bedford-square, London. A new List sent to order for 











O BUILDERS.—Notice is hereby given, 
that Plans and Specifications for BUILDING NEW SCHOOLS 
at Chobham, in the County of Surrey, are lodged at the House of 
Mr. CHARLES HOWARD, Parish Clerk, and will there remain for 
inspection until APRIL 22nd, 1872. All persons wishing to Contract 
for the Building must send, on or before APRIL 23rd, sealed Tenders, 
addressed ‘‘ School Tender. The Secretary of School Committee, 
Vicarage, Chobham, near Bagshot.” The Committee do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 


O SEWAGE COMPANIES and OTHERS. 


. TAUNTON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH.—The Local Board 
of Health for the district of Taunton, in the county of Somerset, are 
desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS, with teims, for the UTILI- 
ZATION and DISPOSAL of the SEWAGE of that town, which con- 
tains a population of about 15,000. 

« It is the intention of the Board to carry the whole of the Sewage 
to one outlet, about a mile from the town, where they possess a piece 
of ground, about three acres in extent, which will be found very 
suitable and convenient for the erection of all requisite and necessary 
works for the purpose. 

Plans may be seen and full particulars obtained on application to 
Mr. JAMES HENRY SMITH, the Board's Surveyor, at his Office, 
East-street, Taunton.—By order, WM. MARWOOD, Clerk. 

Taunton, April 4th, 1872. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—To BUILDERS 


and OTHERS.—The Directors invite TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of STATION BUILDINGS, at Camphill Station. Persons 
desirous of tendering for the same may inspect the drawings and 
specification, and obtain a copy of the quantities, upon application to 
Mr. BOWKER, Goods Station, Lawley-street, Birmingham, on and 
after MONDAY next, the 8th inst. Tenders to be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Way and Works Committee, Midland Railway, Derby, 
not later than FOUR p.m. on MONDAY, the lL5thinst. The Directors 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tenders, nor to 
pay any expenses connected with any of the same.—By order, 

Derby, April 2, 1872. JAMES WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—To BUILDERS 


and OTHERS. — The Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of ENGINE-DRIVERS' LODGINGS 
at Peterborough Station. Persons desirous of Tendering for the above 
work may inspect the drawings and specification, and obtain a copy of 
the quantities, upon application at the Engineer’s Office, at the 
Crescent Station, Peterborough, on and after MONDAY next, the 8th 
inst. Tenders (upon the form supplied by the Railway Company) to 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Way and Works Committee, 
Midland Railway, Derby, not later than FOUR p.m. on MONDAY, 
the 15th inst. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, nor to pay any expense connected with any of 
the same.—By order, JAMES WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

Derby, April 2, 1872. 

















N old-established BUILDER, in the East 

of London, with commodious Premises and Plant, desires to 

enter into PARTNERSHIP or otherwise with a Builder, Plumber, or 

Decorator, that has a good City connexion.—Apply to Mr. E. LOCKE, 
No. 1, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


OROUGH of OLDHAM.—The Gas and 
Water Works Committee REQUIRE the Services of a CLERK 

of WORKS competent to superintend the erection of the buildings in 
connexion with extensive gas works. Salary, 3%. per week.—Appli- 
cations, with testimonials and references, marked on the outside ‘* Clerk. 
of Works,” to be sent to the undersigned, not later than MONDAY, 


the 15th day of APRIL, 1872,—By order, 
NO. PONSONBY, Town Clerk. 


Town Clerk’s Office, Oldham, March 28th, 1872. 
ARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


TO P. 
ANTED, by a CIVIL ENGINEER and 


ARCHITECT in the country, with sewerage works in hand, 
a PUPIL.—Address, C. M. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ANTED, in the Office of a London Archi- 

tect, a respectable YOUTH for General Office Work. Must 

write a g hand.—Apply, by letter only, in own handwriting, 
addressed to C. FOWLER, Esq. 14, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


OUTH WANTED, in a Building Firm. 

Will be required to TRACE DRAWINGS, SQUARE DIMEN- 

SIONS, &c.—Apply by letter in own handwriting, stating age, refe- 

rences, and salary required, to A, B, 15, Whayf, Macclesfield-street 
North, City-road, N. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
old-established Firm in the West-End of London have an 
OPENING for a Non-Residential PUPIL APPRENTICE. Premium, 
and first-class references required. The business embraces artistic 
design, house decoration, and manufacture of furniture.—Apply, by 
letter only, to L. L. D. care of Messrs. FRERE & CO. 28, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, W.C. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS’ ASSI STANTS. 
ANTED, permanentiy, the ASSISTANCE 
of a good GENERAL JUNIOR CLERK. Satisfactory refer- 


ences will be required.—Address, by letter only, stating age, terms, 
and previous engag ts, to H. 27, Chesham-place, Brighton. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, for Five or 
Six Weeks, well up in preparing Competition Drawings, 
Address, F. P. General Post-office, Worcester. 


ANTED, a competent ASSISTANT, 


who can prepare drawings correctly from rough sketches.— 
Apply, with specimens of work, at 9, Nottingham-place, W. 


ANTED, by a London Builder,aJ UNIOR 
CLERK, competent to keep time and books, square up dimen- 
sions, and copy drawings. State age, salary, and references, and enclose 
copy of testimonials. Office hours, from Six, a.m. to Six, p.m.— 
Address, 913, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
TO ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, in the Office of an Architect 

and Surveyor, a competent ASSISTANT, who has a thorough 

knowledge of extracting quantities.—Apply by letter, stating age, 

qualifications, salary required, and references, to Mr. F. WILLIAM. 
SON, 31, Castle-gate, Nottingham. 









































RISTOL and NORTH SOMERSET 


RAILWAY.—To CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS. — The 
Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
STATION BUILDINGS, &c. at Brislington, Pensford, Clutton, Mid- 
somer Norton, and Radstock. Plans and specifications may be seen on 
and after the 2nd APRIL, between TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. as 
follows: in London, at W. CLARKE’S, Esq. C.E. 45, Parliament- 
street ; and in Bristol, at Mr. GRAHAM’S Office, Great Western 
Railway Station. Sealed Tenders addressed to the undersigned, and 
endorsed ‘ Tender for Stations,” will be received on or before the 16th 
APRIL, 1872. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. GEO. EDGAR FRERE, Secretary. 

28, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, 28th March, 1872. 


ANOR of ASTON LOCAL BOARD.— 


To CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of TENDERING for 
the DRAINAGE, KERBING, CHANNELLING, PAVING, and 
other Works connected with the repair of all or any of the following 
Roads,—Victoria-road, Park-road, and Church-road,—may inspect the 
plans and specifications, and obtain form of Tenders at the Offices of 
the Local Board, Wordsley-place, Witton-road, Six Ways, Aston, on or 
after THURSDAY, 11th instant, between the hours of TEN and 
FOUR. Tenders to be sent in, endorsed, ‘‘ Tenders for the Repair of 
Roads,” on or before SATURDAY, the 4th MAY, 1872. The lowest or 
any Tender will not ‘ily be pted. 

April 9th, 1872. WM. BATTEN, Surveyor to the Board. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD, WORCESTER.— 











TO JOINERS. , 
ANTED, a few good SASH and FRAME 
MAKERS, accustomed to work in machine shops,—Apply, 
giving prices, &c. for making, to Mr. GUILFOYLE, Saw-mills, North- 
wall, Dublin. 


ANTED, by a Builder at Lambeth, a 
THREE-BRANCH HAND, fora constancy if suitable. He 
must be a good Plumber.—Address, stating age, wages required, and 
name of last employer, to 898, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
TO GAS ENGINEERS. 


ANTED, in London, a thoroughly practical 

GAS ENGINEER; one well acquainted with the chemistry 

of gas making. To an energetic and gentlemanly man a liberal salary 

will be given.—Address in the first instance, to ALPHA, care of Agra 
Bank, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 


TO THE BRICK AND LIME TRADE. 
ANTED, an OUT-DOOR CLERK, of 
respectability and address,—a thorough man of business, who 
has been accustomed to the Sale of Bricks in London. None but those 
of excellent character and well acquainted with the business need 
apply.—By letter only, to Messrs, J. & W. EASTWOOD, Belvedere- 
road, Lambeth, 8.E. 
TO CABINET-MAKERS. 
ANTED, ONE or TWO first-class 
HANDS.—Address, stating wages and style of work used to, 
to 21, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 

















To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—The Board are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
&c, in Hound’s-lane, in the City of Worcester. Persons desirous of 
Tendering can inspect the drawings and specificati and obtain a copy 
of the quantities, upon application to the Architect, Mr. ERNEST A. 
DAY, at his Office, 3, Foregate-street, Worcester, from MONDAY, the 
29th inst. to SATURDAY, the 4th day of MAY inclusive, between; the 
hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. Tenders, sealed and endorsed 
“Tenders for the Erection of Worcester Board Schools,” are to be 
addressed to the Clerk, and to be delivered at the Office of the Board, 
Guildhall, Worcester, not later than FOUR p.m. on SATURDAY, 
the 1lth day of MAY next. The Board do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender, nor to pay any expense connected 
with the same.—By order of the Board, F. MARCUS, Clerk. 

Worcester, April 10th, 1872. 


T ITHOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- 


2 TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND have made such arrangements for this special description 
of Lithography, that orders to any extent are completed in a given 
time, under the personal superintendence of one of the firm, thus 
ensuring accuracy and promptness. Plans and Drawings of every 
description Copied, Traced, or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 














r R. DIXON, 

& GRAINER and MARBLER, 
5, HUNTLEY-STREET. 

Tottenham Court-road, London, 





SILVER 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


MACQUEEN, GRAINEK and 

« MARBLER, 494, UPPER GEORGE-STREET, Bryanston. 

square, corner of Seymour-place, respectfully informs his customers 

= the trade generally, that he has REMOVED to the above 
address, 











TO STONE MASONS. 
ANTED, several good MASONS.— 
Apply to T. L. BENNETT, Stone and Marble Works, Downe 
ham Market. 


WANTED, a good MARBLE CARVER, 
dle at J. & H. PATTESON’S 36 and 38, Oxford-street, Man- 








TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 


WAN TED, a good THREE - BRANCH 
HAND. Constant Pe ar and good wages to a steady 


energetic Man.— Apply to T. L. BENNETT, Railway-road, Downham 
et. 


- 
ANTED, a PLUMBER and GLAZIER, 
by a Country Master, for a longjob. State age and wages 
required, and where last engaged.—Address, 20, Oflice of ‘* The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, by a firm in the Iron Trade, a 

TRAVELLER to represent them in London, and to ASSIST 

when required in the DRAWING OFFICE. Must be capable of 

making working drawings, taking out quantities, &c.—Apply, stating 

age, where last engaged, salary expected, &. to A. Z. care of Mr. 
Williamson, 108, Fleet-street, E.C. 


\ 7 ANTED, ina country shop,a FOREMAN 
of JOINERS.—State age and wages to BUILDER, Post-office, 
Sudbury, Suffulk. . 


TO ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, 


for a small Fitter’s Shop. State age, wages wanted, and 
where last employed, to A. B. Stevens’s Library, Tottenham-court- 
road. 























FIRE BRICK MAKERS. 


: TO 
ANTED, a FOREMAN, for extensive 
FIRE BRICK WORKS in the County of Durham. None 
but experienced parties need apply.—Address, 8. T. U. care of Mr. J, 
Bailey, 7, Horsemarket, Darlington. ; — 
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RAVELLER to the BUILDING TRADE. 


WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, of good address, having some 
knowledge of the principal building firms, and to assist at the books. 
Apply, by letter only, to Mr. MAUNDER, Stationer, 115s, City-road 


IMBER TRADE and SAW-MILLS.— 


WANTED, a Young Man, as CLERK. Must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the English and foreign trade. Will also be required 
to attend general sales by auction.— Apply, by letter only, to 
WHEELER & WESTOBY, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


EWAGE FARM.—The Swindon New 
kK. Town Local Board require a competent Person to undertake the 
MANAGEMENT of a FARM of 105 acres, irrigated with sewage. A 
suitable dwelling-house will be provided for the manager.—Apply, 
stating wages required, with testimonials and references, to Mr. J. C. 
TOWNSEND, Clerk to the New Swindon Local Board, Swindon. 


APERHANGER WANTED: one com- 

ss petent to do best work and willing to do ordinary work at fair 

prices, to take the paperhanging of a West-end firm.—Apply by letter 
only, to Mr, SAPWELL, Builder, 9, Shepherd-street, Mayfair, W. 


OBBING PORTER.—WANTED,a Handy 

Man, t d to Upholstery business. For a permanency, if 

—— by letter only, X. T. 37, Wells-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 


JUNIOR CLERK WANTED in a 


BUILDER'S OFFICE, aged about 20, to book time and 
materials, moneying out, &c. Must be well up in figures and have 
been in a Builder's Office before.—Address, stating age and salary 
expected, to R. B. 14, Clarence-street, St. Peter's-street, Islington. 


JUNIOR CLERK WANTED in a 

JOBBING BUILDER'S OFFICE. State age, salary, and 
where last employed.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. Pike, Stationer, 
Chapel-street West, Mayfair, W. 


BUILDER in Lancashire is in WANT of 

a GENERAL FOREMAN or MANAGER. He must have a 

good practical knowledge of building in all its branches, as well as of 

measuring and estimating, and must be competent to take entire 

g t of the busi in the occasional absence of the principal. 

State age, salary required, and references,-—Address, W. 113, “ Guar- 
dian ” Office, Manchester. 


\ ANTED, by a JUNIOR BUILDER’S 
CLERK (aged 24), a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a neat 

draughtsman, and is used to assisting at bookkeeping and in the usual 

routine,—Address, M. Thames Works, Beaufort-street, 8. W. 



































TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, éc. 
ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 


first-class GRAINER, WRITER, and DECORATOR. Willing 
to make himself useful.—Address, A. B. 38, Cotton-street, Poplar, E. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an active 


elderly Man, as CLERK or otherwise, and to make himself 
generally useful. Good references.—Address, W. 8. care of Mr. 
Sprunt, 905, Old Kent-road. 


’ ANTED, a SITUATION, as PAINTER; 

GLAZIER, and PAPERHANGER. Money not so much an 

= as work.—Address, X. Y. Z. 10, Waterloo-place, Richmond, 
urrey. 








ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class GRAINER and MARBLER.  Piecework.—Address, 
A. G. 37, Willes-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 


GRAINER and PAPERHANGER. Piecework or otherwise. 
Address, H. W. 1, Little George-stree*, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


TO SMALL BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Jobbing 


Man, in the PAINTING, GLAZING, and PLUMBING line. 
Address, G. W. K. Millfield House, Edmonton. 


TO GLASS MERCHANTS, &c. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in a 


Glass Warehouse, to do the embossing, glass-writing, and 
lead-glazing.—Address, care of H. C. 51, City-road, London, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in London, 


by a fair DRAUGHTSMAN, who is well up in quantities and 
a of the profession.—-Address, No. 36, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

GENERAL ASSISTANT. A good draughtsman and land 
surveyor. Ten years in one situation. Salary moderate.—Address, 
C. 41, Hill-street, Peckham, S. E. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a first-rate CLERK, of 
sixteen years’ experience, in West-end and country, offices, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a{neat draughtsinan, and well up in esti- 
mating, measuring, and accounts. High testimonials and references. 
Address, 797, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


‘0 ARCHITECTS. 


T 
WV ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT.—Address, T. C. 2, King- 
street West, Hammersmith, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, an 

ENGAGEMENT in an Office of the above (four years’ ex- 
perience under articles).—Address, WM. WOODING, Estate Agent 
and Valuer, No. 397, Bethnal-green-road, E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


7 by 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, or otherwise. Well up in book- 
keeping, prime cost, and general office routine. Aged 27. Good 
references.—Address, A. 47, Speke-road, Clapham Junction, S.W. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK or CASHIER. ‘Thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties, preparing plans and details, quantities, 
measuring up works, and levelling. Town or country. Aged 25. 
jood references.—Address, 928, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
4 A 
ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION as GENERAL FOREMAN or FOREMAN of MASONS. 
Has been with last employer several years, by whom he can be well 
recommended.—Address, F. N. 43, Luard-street, N. 























TO PLUMBERS, GASFITTERS, &c. 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as IMPROVER or LABOURER, as above. 
Town or country. State Wages.—Address, 8. L. Post-office, Upper 
Sydenham, Kent. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
A 
W ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, aged 21, 
an ENGAGEMENT, in a London Office. Is a neat draughts- 
man. Salary, 107. a quarter.—Address, 8. G. 118, London Wall, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
\ JANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare drawings from rough sketches, 
and isa good draughtsman and colourist. Terms moderate.—Address, 
A. B. THORNBOROUGH, Lower Addiscombe-road, Croydon, 8. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


THE Advertiser of three years’ experience, 


is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION in above Office. Neat 
Good references.— 











tracer and draughtsman. Moderate salary. 
Address, H. K. 3, College-avenue, Hackney, N.E. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


THE Advertiser, of many years’ experience 





in both countries, wishes for a Permanent ENGAGEMENT in 
the country. Would like the management of an office, or some 
position of trust. Gothic work, perspective, and quantities. First- 
class references. A view to partnership desirable.—Address, 922, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ITUATION WANTED, as GRAINER, 


PAPERHANGER, &c. Country preferred.—Address, J. B. 12, 
Salisbury-street, New North-road. 


TAIRS and HANDRAILING WANTED 


by THOS. DYER, 5, Branksome-road, Acre-lane, Brixton, 8. 


LUMBER (Good).— WANTED, a SITU A- 

TION by the Advertiser as above. Can do gasfitting and zinc- 

work (plain). Good referenees.,—Address, E. W. Mechanics’ Institute, 
Ealing-green, W. 














TO ARCHITECTS 


UANTITY-TAKER and MEASURER, 
of twenty years’ practical experience, offers TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE, upon terms as may be agreed upon.—Address, 

SURVEYOR. 25, Thornton-sireet, Brixton-road, 8.W. 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 


TO 
( )OCABION AL ASSISTANCE required in 
an Office.—Address, stating terms, to ARCHITECT, care of 
Mr. Foss, Stationer, 56, Col n-street, E. 
TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. i 
RAINER and MARBLER.—WANTED, 
by the Advertiser, a Constant SITUATION, in Town or 
Country. Willing to fill up time in painting.—Address, J. C. 149, 
Regent-street, Westminster, 8.W. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a good 

“1 PLUMBER. Well up in all branches, and can do hot-water 

and gas fitting and plain zinc-work, &c. Good reference if required.— 
Address, J. B. Plumber, &c. 4, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street, City. 


NLERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, by a practical Man. Good testimonials and 
references.—Address, No. 911, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 




















TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, bya 
BUILDER'S CLERK, aged 27. Can take out quantities, 
measure work, estimate, &c. and is well acquainted with accounts.— 
Address, A. B. 11, Halsey-street, Chelsea. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CHARGE of a JOB. Is 

well up in all branches, setting out, and management of men. 

CARPENTER. No objection to the country.—Address, No. 12, Office 
of ‘The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS. 
rl 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of WORKS, or would take STONEWORK. Good 
references. MASON by trade.—Address, 856, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of WORKS or WORKING FOREMAN, by a 
Middle-nged Man. Carpenter and Joiner. Is well versed in all 
branches of the trade and drawings. Is a good measurer, and can set 
out works. Town or country.—Address, F. A. B. Mr. Bishopp's, 16, 
Churton-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Has had 
= a experience.—Address, C. K. 59, Waterford-road, Ful- 
nam, 8.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN. Well up in City work. Five years 

with present employer. First-class reference.—Address, T. W. 50, 
Brunswick-terrace, Grosvenor-park, Walworth. 


TO BUILDERS 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


competent SHOP FOREMAN, of twelve years’ experience. 
Is systematical, firm, of unexceptionable character and abilities, and 
well up in figures and drawing. No objection to the country.— 
Address, 914, Ortice of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


BUILDER'S CLERK, aged 26. Well used to office routine, 
measuring up work, taking out quantities, or keeping cost of work. 
Good draughtsman. Personal references. -Address, H. E. 26, Park- 
road, St. James’s-end, Northampton. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an 


Architect's Office, by a young Man who has been eight years 
in the profession, i t 1 to prepare working and detail draw- 
ings with accuracy, and having a knowledge of perspective. —Address, 
C. L. 5, Stock Orchard-street, Holloway, N. 


























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


x 1 ~ 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, 

or would Take Piecework. Well up in setting out work and superin- 
tending men. No objection to the country. Seven years’ testimonials 
from last employer,—Address, H. H. Post-office, High-street, Croydon. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Out-doors. Ten years’ character 
from one employer. References undeniable. — Address, J. C. 3, 
Cousins-terrace, High-street, Kensington. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
nl rl 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Well up in the routine 

of the Office, Bookkeeping, and General Office work. Practically 

acquainted with every branch of the trade ; been used to a jobbing 

business. Age 27. Good references,—Address, M. 44, Balis-road, 
Southgate-road, N. 


\ \ ] ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT, 


by an experienced DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER.— 
Address, A. B. care of Housekeeper, 9, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 
as UGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteen 
years on plans, &. f c ¥ 

and heed ey th public ao thor ggae -_~ drainage — 

















” vith an 
A C, E. 24, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a practical and energetic 

young married Man, aSITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN 
of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, or CARPENTER and JOINER on 
an ESTATE, or any Place of Trust. No objection to take a General 
Foreman’s place on a job. Townor country. Can give good references. 
Address, B. H. H. Mr. Morgan, Bookseller, Anglin-street, Worcester. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN of CAR- 

PENTERS and JOINERS. Town or country, or to go abroad. 

Fifteen years’ experience. Good reference.—Address, T. 8S. No. 3, 
Duke-street, West Smithfield, E.C. 


WANED, bya thoroughly efficient CLERK 

of WORKS, an ENGAGEMENT as above, or to superintend 
any description of building operations.—Address, J. C. care of Mrs. 
Headlam, 24, Norfolk-square, Hyde Park, London, W. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN. Joiner by 
trade. Well up in setting out work and superintendingmen. Accus- 
tomed to all kinds of machinery in the building trade.—Address, 
T. E. 30, Sussex-street, Warwick-square, Pimlico, 8.W. 

















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


\ \ JANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
energetic Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN or CHARGE of JOB. Thoroughly versed in drawings, setting 
out or measuring up any description of work, and good management 
of workmen. Carpenter and joiner. Aged 37. Reference from 
present employer.——Address, 8. P. Post Office, Ashford, Middlesex. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by 2_ thoroughly practical 

middle-aged man of great experience and energy, an EN- 

GAGEMENT as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Carpenter and joiner by 

trade, Well up in setting out, and management of men and materials, 

peed references.—Address, H. C. 3. Station-road, Clapham Junction, 
rsea. 








TO DECORATORS, &c., 


W ANTED, by a steady, middle-aged Man, 

a SITUATION, or PIECEWORK. Is a first-class Paper- 
hanger, and would be found very useful in a Decorator's Shop, 
having a thorough knowledge of the business.—Address, No. 900, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25 
(Joiner by trade), a SITUATION in a Builder's Office. 
Thorough knowledge of drawings, specifications, measuring, &c. and 
a very good draughtsman. Good reference.—Address, H. C. 15, Uni- 
versity-street, Tottenhaim-court-road, 


ANTED, bya Young Man, a CONSTANT 
SITUATION as PAINTER, GRAINER, and PAPER- 
HANGER; used to Plumbing work. Country preferred. Wages 
moderate, if constant.—Address, J. PAUL, 2, St. Andrew’s-road, 
Romford, Essex. 
TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


\ \ 7 ANTED, by a Young Man,a CONSTANT 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, or ona Job. Can do plain zine 
work. Would make himself useful in other branches if required. 
Address, G. L. 2, Malvern-road, near the Junction, Kilburn. 


WANTED, by a PLUMBER, or THREE- 


BRANCH HAND, a constant JOB.—Address, G. H. No, 124, 
Hunt-street, Latimer-road, Notting-hill, W. 


TO NOBLEMEN, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an_ experienced, practical 


Man, a SITUATION as BUILDER'S FOREMAN, or CLERK 




















of WORKS, either to go abroad or on an estate. Good testimonials- 
Address, G. B, 6, Milverton-street, Kennington-road, 8.E. 





QUANTITY SURVEYOR, of great 

experience in both Engineering and Architectural Work, would 

be happy to PREPARE DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, or BILLS 

of QUANTITIES for the Profession upon moderate terms.—Address, 
DEXTER, Post-office, 38, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, OR BUILDERS. 


GENTLEMAN, lately engaged on Railway 

Works, and knowing perfectly well the Construction of Build- 

ings or Railway Works, wishes to find a SITUATION as DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, or otherwise. Can give the highest references. Salary not so 

much an object as progressive advancement.—Address, A. FRAIX, 
No. 60, Manor-street, Clapham. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


A GENTLEMAN (24) who has been en- 


gaged for the last nine years in the construction of large sani- 
tary and other works, desires an AGEMENT under an engineer 
or contractor. Is well acquainted with sewerage, irrigation, water 
and tidal works, erection of large buildings, and the most moderm 
principles of sanitary engineering. Quick and accurate surveyor and 
leveller, neat draughtsman, and can prepare quantities, estimates, &c. 
Excellent references.—Address, 42, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
N experienced SURVEYOR, of fifteen 
years’ practice in the metropolis, OFFERS his SERVICES, on 
moderate commission and terms, as a QUANTITY SURVEYOR and 
MEASURER, or in the Arrangement of intricate Accounts and Con- 
tracts, &c.—Address, A. B. 37, Claverton-street, Pimlico, S.W. 
TO ARCHITECTS. : 
GOOD JUNIOR ASSISTANT requires 
an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. Z. 38, Frederick-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road. 

















TO ARCHITECTS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, having had 
four years’ experience, seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Country 
not objected to. Highest references.—F. W. K. 13, Hobury-street, 
Chelsea, 8. W. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ENGINEERS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, well versed 


in building, practically, OFFERS his SERVICES in Town, at 
a moderate salary.—Address, A. 191, Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, W. 


PERSON of very great experience in the 
Building, who is just completing a good contract for a con- 
tractor, OFFERS his SERVICES to a respectable Firm in the capacity 
of MANAGER or otherwise at a moderate remuneration.—Address, 
A. B. 53, Malvern-road, Dalston. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, wishes for an 


ENGAGEMENT, where he can improve himself. Wages no 
object.—Address, F, R. 21, Pond-place, Chelsea. 


TO BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, a few months out of 

his time, wishes a SITUATION as PLUMBER and THREE 
BRANCH HAND. Good reference if required.—Address, J. B. No. 9 
Cavendish-grove, Wandsworth-road, London. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


A THOROUGELY practical CARPENTER 


and JOINER (age 40) desiresan ENGAGEMENT. Isaquick and 
correct bookkeeper, estimator, and draughtsman, and has had great 
experience in the management of men. Good references and testi- 
monials.—Address, A. B. 10, Trinity-square, Borough, 8. E. 


A THOROUGHLY practical PLASTERER, 


of pushing habits, seeks EMPLOYMENT, or would Take 
Plasterer’s Work to any amount. Has finished some first-class jobs 
by contract for London firms, who will give a reference as to cha- 
racter and ability. Aged 31. Will go in the country or abroad.— 
Address, 6, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


HIGHLY respectable and thoroughly 

practical Man, of great experience, is in want of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Can both estimate 
and measure. Excellent references and testimonials from former 
employers,—Address, EDWARD, Post-office, Blackheath-hill, 8. W- 
































